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THE  EDITOR  begs  to  inform  his  Subscribers  and  the  Public  that  the  Englishwoman  s  Domestic 
Magazine  unll  in  future  appear  WEEKLY  in  an  enlarged,  and  improved  form  under  the  title  of 
THE  ILLUSTRATED  HOUSEHOLD  JOURNAL. 

The  contents  of  the  Household  Journal  will  be  more  varied  than  those  of  its  predecessor.  In  addition  to 
Tales,  Fashion,  and  Needlework,  both  Social  and  Domestic  Topics  will  be  treated  of,  while  Art,  Literature,  and  the 
Drama  will  all  find  expression  in  its  pages.  A  New  Series  of  Acrostics  ivill  also  be  commenced.  The  Proprietors 
have  determined  to  make  the  alteration  in  the  Magazine  with  the  view  to  produce  a  paper  more  popular  both  in  size 
and  price,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their  efforts  will  meet  with  due  recognition  from  our  Subscribers  and  the  Public. 

The  Monthly  Parts  of  the  new  Magazine  will  contain  a  Coloured  Fashion  Plate,  a  Diagram  Sheet  of  Patterns,  or 
other  Supplements.  The  price  of  /Ae  Household  Journal  6e — Weekly,  Three-Halfpence  ;  Monthly, 

Eightpence.  Full  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Prospectus  which  accompanies  this  Number. 
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Iri^H  HE  next  morning  Veronica  brought 
Lydia  a  little  scrawl  from  her  aunt, 
bidding  the  girl  come  and  break- 
fast  with  her  in  her  room  at  nine. 

**  Well,  my  dear,”  her  aunt  called 
^  to  I'®*'  from  her  pillow,  when  she  ap- 

peared,  “you  find  me  flat  enough  this 
morning.  If  there  was  anything  wrong 
about  going  to  the  opera  last  night  I  was 
properly  punished  for  it.  Such  wretched 
stuff  as  /  never  heard  !  And  instead  of  the 
'  new  ballet  that  they  promised,  they  gave  an 

old  diing  that  I  had  seen  till  I  was  sick  of  it.  Ton 
didn’t  miss  much,*  I  can  tell  you.  How  fresh  and 
bright  you  do  look,  Lydia !”  she  sighed.  “  Did  you 
sleep  well  ?  Were  you  lonesome  while  we  were  gone  ? 
Veronica  says  yon  were  reading  the  whole  evening. 
Are  you  fond  of  reading  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  I  am,  very,”  said  Lydia.  “  It  was  a 
book  that  I  began  on  the  ship.  It’s  a  novel.”  She 
hesitated.  “  I  wasn’t  reading  it ;  I  was  just  looking  at  it.” 

“  What  a  queer  child  you  are !  I  suppose  you  were 
dying  to  read  it,  and  wouldn’t  because  it  was  Sunday. 
WeUr 

Mrs.  Erwin  put  her  hand  under  her  pillow  and 
polled  out  a  gossamer  handkerchief,  with  which  she 
delicately  touched  her  complexion  here  and  there,  and 
repaired  with  an  instinctive  rearrangement  of  powder 
the  envious  ravages  of  a  slight  rash  about  her  nose. 

“I  respect  your  high  principles  beyond  anything, 
Lydia,  and  if  they  can  only  be  turned  in  the  right 
direction  they  will  never  be  any  disadvantage  to 
you.” 

Veronica  came  in  with  the  breakfast  on  a  tray,  and 
Mrs.  Erwin  added — 

“  Now,  pull  up  that  little  table,  and  bring  your  chair, 
my  dear,  and  let  us  take  it  easy.  I  like  to  talk  while 
Tm  breakfasting.  Will  you  pour  out  my  chocolate  ? 
That’s  it,  in  the  ugly  little  pot  with  the  wooden  handle ; 
the  copper  one’s  for  you,  with  coffee  in  it.  I  never 
could  get  that  repose  which  seems  to  come  perfectly 
natural  to  you.  I  was  always  inclined  to  be  a  little 
rowdy,  my  dear,  and  Fve  had  to  fight  hard  against  it 
without  any  help  from  either  of  my  husbands.  Men 
like  it ;  they  think  it’s  funny.  When  I  was  first  mar¬ 
ried  I  was  very  young,  and  so  was  he ;  it  was  a  real 
love  match,  and  my  husband  was  very  well  off,  and 
when  I  began  to  be  delicate,  nothing  would  do  but  he 


must  come  to  Europe  with  me.  How  little  I  ever 
expected  to  outlive  him  !” 

“  You  don’t  look  sick  now,”  began  Lydia. 

“  Ill,”  said  her  aunt.  “  You  must  say  ill.  Sick  is  an 
Americanism.” 

“  It’s  in  the  Bible,”  said  Lydia  gravely. 

“  Oh,  there  are  a  great  many  words  in  the  Bible  you 
can’t  use,”  returned  her  aunt.  “  No,  I  don’t  look  ill 
now,  and  I’m  worlds  better.  But  I  couldn’t  live  a  year 
in  any  other  climate,  I  suppose.  You  seem  to  take 
after  your  mother’s  side.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  the 
European  ways  didn’t  come  natural  to  me  at  all.  I  used 
to  have  a  great  deal  of  gaiety  when  I  was  a  girl,  and  I 
liked  beaux  and  attentions,  and  I  had  very  free  ways. 
I  couldn’t  get  their  stiffness  for  years  and  years,  and  all 
through  my  widowhood  it  was  one  wretched  failure 
with  me.  Do  what  I  would  I  was  always  violating  the 
most  essential  rules,  and  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  only 
seemed  to  make  me  the  more  popular.  I  do  believe  it 
was  nothing  but  my  rowdiness  that  attracted  Mr.  Erwin  ; 
but  I  determined  when  I  got  an  Englishman  I  would 
make  one  bold  strike  for  the  proprieties,  and  have  them, 
or  die  in  the  attempt.  I  determined  that  no  English¬ 
woman  I  ever  saw  should  outdo  me  in  strict  conformity 
to  all  the  usages  of  European  society.  So  I  cut  myself 
off  from  all  the  Americans,  and  went  with  nobody  but 
the  English.” 

“  Do  yon  like  them  better  ?”  asked  Lydia,  with  the 
blunt,  childlike  directness  that  had  already  more  than 
once  startled  her  aunt. 

*‘Liie  them  !  I  detest  them  !  If  Mr.  Erwin  were  a 
real  Englishman  I  think  I  should  go  crazy ;  but  he’s 
been  so  little  in  his  own  country— all  his  life  in  India, 
nearly,  and  the  rest  on  the  Continent — that  he’s  quite 
human ;  and  no'  American  husband  was  ever  more 
patient  and  indulgent,  and  that's  saying  a  good  deal.  He 
would  be  glad  to  have  nothing  but  Americans  around  ; 
he  has  an  enthusiasm  for  them,  or  for  what  he  supposes 
they  are.  like  the  English  I  Yon  ought  to  have  heard 
them  during  our  war ;  it  would  have  made  your  blood 
boil  I  And  then  how  they  came  crawling  round  after 
it  was  all  over,  and  trying  to  pet  ns  up  1  Ugh  !” 

“  If  you  feel  so  about  them,”  sud  Lydia,  as  before, 
“  why  do  you  want  to  go  with  them  so  much  ?” 

“  My  dear,”  cried  her  aunt,  “  to  beat  them  with  their 
own  weapons  on  their  own  ground— to  show  them  that 
an  American  can  be  more  European  than  any  of  them,  if 
she  chooses  I  And  now  you’ve  come  here  with  looks  and 
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'  mperament  and  everything  just  to  my  hand.  You’re 
more  beautiful  than  any  English  girl  ever  dreamt  of 
being,  you’re  very  distinguished-looking,  your  voice  is 
perfectly  divine,  and  you’re  colder  than  an  iceberg.  Oh, 
if  I  only  had  one  winter  with  you  in  Rome,  I  think  I 
should  die  in  peace !” 

Mrs.  Erwin  paused,  and  drank  her  chocolate,  which  she 
had  been  letting  cool  in  the  eagerness  of  her  discourse. 

“  But  never  mind,”  she  continued,  “  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can  here.  I’ve  seen  English  girls  going  out 
two  or  three  together,  without  protection,  in  Rome  and 
Florence,  but  I  mean  that  you  shall  be  quite  Italian  in 
that  respect.  The  Italians  never  go  out  without  a 
chaperone  of  some  sort,  and  you  must  never  be  seen 
without  me,  or  your  uncle,  or  Veronica.  Now  I’ll  tell 
you  how  you  must  do  at  parties,  and  so  on.  You  must 
be  very  retiring ;  you’re  that,  any  way,  but  you  must 
always  keep  close  to  me.  It  doesn’t  do  for  young 
people  to  talk  much  together  in  society ;  it  makes  scandal 
about  a  girl.  If  you  dance  you  must  always  hurry  back 
to  me.  Dear  me !”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Erwin,  “  I  re¬ 
member  how,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  used  to  hang  on  to 
the  young  men’s  arms,  and  promenade  with  them  after 
a  dance,  and  go  out  to  supper  with  them,  and  flirt  on  the 
stairs — such  times  !  But  that  wouldn’t  do  here,  Lydia. 
It  would  ruin  a  girl’s  reputation ;  she  could  hardly  walk 
arm-in-arm  with  a  young  man  if  she  was  engaged  to 
him.”  Lydia  blushed  darkly  red,  and  then  turned  paler 
than  usual,  while  her  aunt  went  on.  “You  might  do 
it,  perhaps,  and  have  it  set  down  to  American  eccen¬ 
tricity  or  under-breeding,  but  I’m  not  going  to  have 
that.  I  intend  you  to  be  just  as  dull  and  difHdent  in 
society  as  if  you  were  an  Italian,  and  more  than  if  you 
were  English.  Your  voice,  of  course,  is  a  difficulty. 
If  you  sing,  that  will  make  you  conspicuous,  in  spite  of 
everything.  But  I  don’t  see  why  that  can’t  be  turned 
to  advantage ;  it’s  no  worse  than  your  beauty.  Yes,  if 
you’re  so  splendid- looking  and  so  gifted,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  stupid  as  the  rest,  it’s  so  much  clear  gain. 
It  will  come  easy  for  you  to  be  shy  with  men,  for  I  sup¬ 
pose  you’ve  hardly  ever  talked  with  any,  living  up  there 
in  that  out-of-the-way  village,  and  your  manner  is  very 
good.  It’s  reserved,  and  yet  it  isn’t  green.  The  way,” 
continued  Mrs.  Erwin,  “  to  treat  men  in  Europe  is  to 
behave  as  if  they  were  guilty  till  they  prove  themselves 
innocent.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  reverse  all  your 
American  ideas.  But  here  I  am,  lecturing  you  as  if  you 
had  been  just  such  a  girl  as  I  was,  with  half-a-dozen 
love  affairs  on  her  hands  at  once,  and  no  end  of  gentle¬ 
men  friends.  Europe  won’t  be  hard  for  you,  my  dear, 
for  you  haven’t  got  anything  to  unlearn.  But  some  girls 
that  come  over! — it’s  perfectly  ridiculous,  the  trouble 


they  get  into,  and  the  time  they  have  getting  things 
straight.  They  take  it  for  granted  that  men  in  good 
society  are  gentlemen — what  we  mean  by  gentlemen.” 

Lydia  had  been  letting  her  coffee  stand,  and  had 
scarcely  tasted  the  delicious  French  bread  and  the  sweet 
Lombard  butter  of  which  her  aunt  ate  so  heartily. 

“  Why,  chUd,”  said  Mrs.  Erwin  at  last,  “  where  is 
your  appetite  ?  One  would  think  you  were  the  elderly 
invalid  who  had  been  up  late.  Did  you  find  it  too 
exciting  to  sit  at  home  looking  at  a  novel  ?  What  was 
it  ?  If  it’s  a  new  story  I  should  like  to  see  it.  But  you 
didn’t  bring  a  novel  from  South  Bradfield  with  you.’’ 

“  No,”  said  Lydia,  with  a  husky  reluctance.  “  One 
of  the — passengers  gave  it  to  me.” 

“  Had  you  many  passengers  ?  But  of  course  not. 
That  was  what  made  it  so  delightful  when  I  came  over 
that  way.  I  was  newly  married  then,  and  with  spirits — 
oh,  dear  me  I — for  anything.  It  was  one  adventure  the 
whole  way,  and  we  got  so  well  acquainted  it  was  like 
one  family.  I  suppose  your  grandfather  put  you  in 
charge  of  some  family.  I  know  artists  sometimes  come 
out  that  way,  and  people  for  their  health.” 

“  There  was  no  family  on  our  ship,’’  said  Lydia. 
“  My  state-room  had  been  fixed  up  for  the  captain’s 
wife - ” 

“  Our  captain’s  wife  was  along  too,”  interposed 
Mrs.  Erwin.  “  She  was  such  a  joke  with  us.  She  had 
been  out  to  Venice  on  a  voyage  before,  and  used  to  be 
always  talking  about  the  Du-ca/  Palace.  And  did  they 
really  turn  out  of  their  state-room  for  you  ?’’ 

“  She  was  not  along,”  said  Lydia. 

“  Not  along,”  repeated  Mrs.  Erwin  feebly.  “Who— 
who  were  the  other  passengers  ?’’ 

“  There  were  three  gentlemen,”  answered  Lydia. 

“  Three  gentlemen  I  Three  men  1  Three -  And 

you — and - ”  Mrs.  Erwin  fell  back  upon  her  pillow 

and  remained  gazing  at  Lydia  with  a  sort  of  remote 
bewildered  pity,  as  at  perdition,  not  indeed  beyond 
compassion,  but  far  beyond  help.  Lydia’s  colour  had 
been  coming  and  going,  but  now  it  settled  to  a  clear 
white.  Mrs.  Erwin  commanded '  herself  sufficiently  to 
resume  :  “  And  there  were — there  were — no  other 
ladies  ?” 

“  No.” 

“  And  you  were - ” 

“  I  was  the  only  woman  on  board,”  replied  Lydia. 
She  rose  abruptly,  striking  the  edge  of  the  table  ip.  her 
movement,  and  setting  its  china  and  silver  jarring. 
“  Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean.  Aunt  Josephine,  but 
two  days  ago  I  couldn’t  have  dreamt  it.  From  the  time 
the  ship  sailed  till  I  reached  this  wicked  place  there 
wasn’t  a  word  said  nor  a  look  looked  to  make  me  think 
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I  wasn’t  just  as  right  and  safe  there  as  if  I  had  been  in 
my  own  room  at  home.  They  were  never  anything 
but  kind  and  good  to  me.  They  never  let  me  think 
that  they  could  be  my  enemies,  or  that  I  must  suspect 
them  and  be  on  the  watch  against  them.  They  were 
Americans  !  I  had  to  wait  for  one  of  your  Europeans 
to  teach  me  that — for  that  officer  who  was  here  yester¬ 
day - ” 

“  The  cavaliere  ?  Why,  where - ’’ 

“  He  spoke  to  me  in  the  cars  when  Mr.  Erwin  was 
asleep  !  Had  he  any  right  to  do  so  ?” 

“  He  would  think  he  had  if  he  thought  you  were 
alone,”  said  Mrs.  Erwin  plaintively.  “  I  don’t  see  how 
we  could  resent  it.  It  was  simply  a  mistake  on  his 
part.  And  now  you  see,  Lydia - ” 

“  Oh,  I  see  how  my  coming  the  way  I  have  will 
seem  to  all  these  people  !”  cried  Lydia  with  passionate 
despair.  “  I  know  how  it  will  seem  to  that  married 
woman  who  lets  a  man  be  in  love  with  her,  and  that 
old  woman  who  can’t  live  with  her  husband  because 
he’s  too  good  and  kind,  and  that  girl  who  swears  and 
doesn’t  know  who  her  father  is,  and  that  impudent 
painter,  and  that  officer  who  thinks  he  has  the  right  to 
insult  women  if  he  finds  them  alone  !  I  wonder  the  sea 
doesn’t  swallow  up  a  place  where  even  Americans  go 
to  the  theatre  on  the  Sabbath  !” 

“  Lydia,  Lydia !  It  isn’t  so  bad  as  it  seems  to  you,” 
pleaded  her  aunt,  thrown  upon  the  defensive  by  the 
girl’s  outburst.  “  There  are  ever  so  many  good  and 
nice  people  in  Venice,  and  I  know  them  too — Italians 
as  well  as  foreigners.  And  even  amongst  those  you 
saw  Miss  Landini  is  one  of  the  kindest  girls  in  the 
world,  and  she  had  just  been  to  see  her  old  teacher 
when  we  met  her — she  half  rakes  care  of  him  ;  and 
Lady  Fenleigh’s  a  perfect  mother  to  the  poor ;  and  I 
never  was  at  the  Countess  Tatocka’s,  except  in  the  most 
distant  way,  at  a  ball  where  everybody  went ;  and  is  it 
better  to  let  your  uncle  go  to  the  opera  alone,  or  to  go 
with  him?  You  told  me  to  go  with  him  yourself ;  and 
they  consider  Sunday  over,  on  the  Continent,  after 
morning  service,  any  way.” 

“  Oh,  it  makes  no  difference,”  retorted  Lydia  wildly. 
“  I  am  going  away.  I  am  going  home.  I  have  money 
enough  to  get  to  Trieste,  and  the  ship  is  there,  and 
Captmn  Jenness  will  take  me  back  with  him.  Oh !” 
she  moaned.  “  He  has  been  in  Europe,  too,  and  I 
suppose  he’s  like  the  rest  of  you ;  and  he  thought 
because  I  was  alone  and  helpless  he  had  the  right 
to  Oh,  I  see  it ;  I  see  now  that  he  never  meant 
anything,  and -  Oh,  oh,  oh  !” 

She  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed,  as  if  crushed  to 
them  by  the  cruel  doubt  that  suddenly  overwhelmed 


her,  and  flung  out  her  arms  on  Mrs.  Erwin’s  coverlet — 
it  was  of  Venetian  lace  sewed  upon  silk,  a  choice  bit 
from  the  palace  of  one  of  the  ducal  families — and 
buried  her  face  in  it. 

Her  aunt  rose  from  her  pillow  and  looked  in  wonder 
and  trouble  at  the  beautitul  fallen  head  and  the  fair 
young  figure  shaken  with  sobs. 

“  He — who — what  are  you  talking  about,  Lydia  ? 
Whom  do  you  mean  ?  Did  Captain  Jenness - ” 

“  No,  no !”  wailed  the  girl,  “  the  one  that  gave  me 
the  book.” 

“  The  one  that  gave  you  the  book  ?  The  book  you 
were  looking  at  last  night  ?” 

“  Yes,”  sobbed  Lydia,  with  her  voice  muffled  in  the 
coverlet. 

Mrs.  Erwin  lay  down  again  with  significant  delibe¬ 
ration.  Her  face  was  still  full  of  trouble,  but  of  bewil¬ 
derment  no  longer.  In  moments  of  great  distress  the 
female  mind  is  apt  to  lay  hold  of  some  minor  anxiety 
for  its  distraction,  and  to  find  a  certain  relief  in  it 

“  Lydia,”  said  her  aunt  in  a  broken  voice,  “  I  wish 
you  wouldn’t  cry  in  the  coverlet ;  it  doesn’t  hurt  the 
lace,  but  it  stains  the  silk.”  Lydia  swept  her  handker¬ 
chief  under  her  face,  but  did  not  lift  it.  Her  aunt 
accepted  the  compromise.  “  How  came  he  to  give  you 
the  book  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  don’t  know.  I  can’t  tell.  I  thought  it  was 
because — because  —  It  was  almost  at  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  And  after  that  he  walked  up  and  down  with 
me  every  night  nearly ;  and  he  tried  to  be  with  me  all 
he  could,  and  he  was  always  saying  things  to  make  me 

think - Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear !  And  he  tried 

to  make  me  care  for  him  !  Oh,  it  was  cruel,  cruel !” 

“You  mean  that  he  made  love  to  you  ?”  asked  her 
aunt. 

“  YeS'^no — I  don’t  know.  He  tried  to  make  me 
care  for  him,  and  to  make  me  think  he  cared  for  me.” 

“  Did  he  say  he  cared  for  you  ?  Did  he - ” 

“  No.” 

Mrs.  Erwin  mused  awhile  before  she  said — 

“  Yes,  it  was  cruel  indeed,  poor  child,  and  it  was 
cowardly,  too.” 

“  Cowardly  ?”  Lydia  lifted  her  face,  and  flashed  a 
glance  of  tearful  fire  at  her  aunt.  “  He  is  the  bravest 
man  in  the  world  !  And  the  most  generous  and  high- 
minded  !  He  jumped  into  the  sea  after  that  wicked 
Mr.  Hicks,  and  saved  his  life,  when  he  disliked  him 
worse  than  anything.” 

“  Who  was  Mr.  Hicks  ?” 

“  He  was  the  one  that  stopped  at  Messina.  He  was 
the  one  that  got  some  brandy  at  Gibraltar,  and  behaved 
so  dreadfully,  and  wanted  to  fight  him.” 
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«  Whom  ?” 

This  one — the  one  who  gave  me  the  book.  And 
don’t  you  see  that  his  being  so  good  makes  it  all  the 
worse  ?  Yes,  and  he  pretended  to  be  glad  when  I  told 
him  I  thought  he  was  good — he  got  me  to  say  it.” 
She  had  her  face  down  again  in  her  handkerchief. 
“And  I  suppose  yo«  think  it  was  horrible,  too,  for  me  to 
take  his  arm,  and  talk  and  walk  with  him  whenever  he 
asked  me.” 

“  No,  not  for  you,  Lydia,”  said  her  aunt  gently. 
“And  don’t  you  think  now,”  she  asked,  after  a  pause, 
“  that  he  cared  for  you  ?” 

“Oh,  I  did  think  so — I  did  believe  it ;  but  now — 
novj - ” 

“  Now,  what  ?” 

“  Now,  I’m  afraid  that  maybe  he  was  only  playing 
with  me,  and  putting  me  off ;  and  pretending  that  he  had 
something  to  tell  me  when  he  got  to  Venice,  and  he 
never  meant  anything  by  anything.” 

“  Is  he  coming  to — — ”  her  aunt  began,  but  Lydia 
broke  vehemently  out  again. 

“  If  he  had  cared  for  me,  why  couldn’t  he  have  told 
me  so  at  once,  and  not  had  me  wait  till  he  got  to 
Venice  ?  He  knew  I - ” 

“  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  it,”  said  Mrs. 
Erwin.  “  He  may  have  been  in  earnest,  Lydia,  and  felt 
that  he  had  no  right  to  be  more  explicit  till  you  were  in 
the  care  of  your  friends.  That  would  be  the  European 
way  which  you  consider  so  bad.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  keep  any  distance, 
and  all  he  could  do  was  to  postpone  his  declaration  till 
there  could  be  something  like  good  form  about  it. 
Yes,  it  might  have  been  that.”  She  was  silent,  but  the 
troubled  look  did  not  leave  her  face.  “  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  Lydia,”  she  resumed,  “  but  I  don’t  know  that  I 
wish  he  was  in  earnest.”  Lydia  looked  up  at  her  in 
dismay.  “  It  might  be  far  less  embarrassing  the  other 
way,  however  painful.  He  may  not  be  at  all  a  suitable 
person.”  The  tears  stood  in  Lydia’s  eyes,  and  all 
her  face  expressed  a  puzzled  suspense.  “Wheie 
was  he  from?”  asked  Mrs.  Erwin  finally-,  till  then 
she  had  been  more  interested  in  the  lover  than  the 
man. 

“  Boston,”  mechanically  answered  Lydia. 

“  What  was  his  name  ?” 

“  Mr.  Staniford,”  owned  Lydia,  with  a  blush. 

Her  aunt  seemed  dispirited  at  the  sound. 

“  Yes,  I  know  who  they  are,”  she  sighed. 

“  And  aren’t  they  nice  ?  Isn’t  he — suitable  ?”  asked 
Lydia  tremulously. 

“  Oh,  poor  child !  He’s  only  too  suitable.  I  can’t 
explain  to  you,  Lydia  -,  but  at  home  he  wouldn’t  have 


looked  at  a  girl  like  you.  What  sort  of  looking  person 
is  he  ?” 

“  He’s  rather — red,  and  he  has — light  hair.” 

“  It  must  be  the  family  I’m  thinking  of,”  said  Mrs. 
Erwin.  She  had  lived  nearly  twenty  years  in  Europe, 
and  had  seldom  revisited  her  native  city,  but  at  the  sound 
of  a  Boston  name  she  was  all  Bostonian  again.  She 
rapidly  sketched  the  history  of  the  family  to  which  she 
imagined  Staniford  to  belong.  “  I  remember  his  sister ; 
I  used  to  see  her  at  school.  She  must  have  been  five 
or  six  years  younger  than  I ;  and  this  boy - ” 

“Why,  he’s  twenty-eight  years  old!”  interrupted 
Lydia. 

“  How  came  he  to  tell  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know.  He  said  that  he  looked  thirty-four.” 

“  Yes,  she  was  always  a  forward  thing,  too — with 
her  freckles,”  said  Mrs.  Erwin  musingly,  as  if  lost  in 
reminiscences,  not  wholly  pleasing,  of  Miss  Staniford. 

‘*He  has  freckles,”  admitted  Lydia. 

“  Yes,  it’s  the  one,”  said  Mrs.  Erwin.  “  He  couldn’t 
have  known  what  your  family  was  from  anything  you 
said  ?” 

“  We  never  talked  about  our  families.” 

“  Oh,  I  daresay  !  You  talked  about  yourselves  ?” 

“  Yes.” 

“  All  the  time  ?” 

“Pretty  nearly.” 

“And  he  didn’t  try  to  find  out  who  or  what  you 
were  ?” 

“  He  asked  a  great  deal  about  South  Bradfield.” 

“  Of  course — that  was  where  he  thought  you  had 
always  belonged.”  Mrs.  Erwin  lay  quiescent  for  awhile, 
in  apparent  uncertainty  as  to  how  she  should  next  attack 
the  subject.  “  How  did  you  first  meet  ?” 

Lydia  began  with  the  scene  on  Lucas  Wharf,  an^ 
little  by  little  told  the  whole  story  up  to  the  moment  of 
their  parting  at  Trieste.  There  were  lapses  and  pauses 
in  the  story,  which  her  aunt  was  never  at  a  loss  to  fill 
aright.  At  the  end  she  said — 

“  If  it  were  not  for  his  promising  to  come  here  and 
see  you,  I  should  say  Mr.  Staniford  had  been  flirting, 
and  as  it  is  he  may  not  regard  it  as  anything  more  than 
flirtation.  Of  coarse  there  was  his  being  jealous  of 
Mr.  Dunham  and  Mr.  Hicks,  as  he  certainly  was  ;  and 
his  wanting  to  explain  about  that  lady  at  Messina — yes, 
that  looked  peculiar ;  but  he  may  not  have  meant  any¬ 
thing  by  it.  His  parting  so  at  Trieste  with  you — that 
might  be  either  because  he  was  embarrassed  at  its  having 
got  to  be  such  a  serious  thing,  or  because  he  really 
Wt  badly.  Lydia,”  she  asked  at  last,  “  what  madeyw 
think  he  cared  for  you  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  girl ;  her  voice  had  sunk 
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to  a  husky  whisper.  “  I  didn’t  believe  it  till  he  said  he 
wanted  me  to  be  his — conscience,  and  tried  to  make  me 
say  he  was  good,  and - ” 

“  That’s  a  certain  kind  of  man’s  way  of  flirtmg.  It 
may  mean  nothing  at  all.  I  could  tell  in  an  instant  if  I 
saw  him.” 

“  He  said  he  would  be  here  this  afternoon,”  mur¬ 
mured  Lydia  tremulously. 

“  This  afternoon  !”  cried  Mrs.  Erwin.  “  I  must  get 
up !” 

At  her  toilette  she  had  the  exaltation  and  fury  of  a 
champion  arming  for  battle. 

XIV. 

Mrs.  Erwin  entered  about  the  completion  of  her 
preparations,  and  without  turning  round  from  her  glass, 
she  said,  “  I  want  you  to  think  of  the  worst  thing  you 
can,  Henshaw.  I  don’t  see  how  I’m  ever  to  lift  up  my 
head  again.”  As  if  this  word  had  reminded  her  of  her 
head,  she  turned  it  from  side  to  side,  and  got  the  effect 
in  the  glass  first  of  one  earring,  and  then  of  the  other* 
Her  husband  patiently  waited,  and  she  now  confronted 
him.  “  You  may  as  well  know  first  as  last,  Henshaw, 
and  I  want  you  to  prepare  yourself  for  it.  Nothing 
can  be  done,  and  you  will  just  have  to  live  through  it. 
Lydia — has  come  over — on  that  ship — alone, — with 
three  young  men, — and  not  the  shadow — not  the  ghost — 
of  another  woman — on  board !”  Mrs.  Erwin  gesti¬ 
culated  with  her  hand-glass  in  delivering  the  words  in 
a  manner  at  once  intensely  vivid  and  intensely  solemn, 
yet  somehow  falling  short  of  the  due  tragic  effect.  Her 
husband  stood  pulling  his  moustache  straight  down, 
while  his  wife  turned  again  to  the  mirror  and  put  the 
final  touches  to  her  personal  appearance  with  hands 
which  she  had  the  effect  of  having  desperately  washed 
of  all  responsibility.  He  stood  so  long  in  this  medi¬ 
tative  mood  that  she  was  obliged  to  be  peremptory  with 
his  image  in  the  glass.  “  Well !”  she  cried. 

“  Why,  my  dear,’’  said  Mr.  Erwin  at  last,  “  they 
were  all  Americans  together,  you  know.” 

“  And  what  difference  does  that  make  ?”  demanded 
Mrs.  Erwin,  whirling  from  his  image  to  the  man  again. 

“  Why,  of  course,  you  know,  it  isn’t  as  if  they  were — 
English.” 

Mrs.  Erwin  flung  down  three  hairpins  upon  her 
dressing-case  and  visibly  despaired. 

“  Of  course  you  don’t  expect  your  countrymen - ” 

His  wife’s  appearance  was  here  so  terrible  that  he 
desisted,  and  resumed  by  saying — 

“  Don’t  be  vexed,  my  dear.  I — I  rather  like  it,  you 
know.  It  strikes  me  as  a  genuine  bit  of  American 
dvilisation.’ 
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“  American  civilisation !  Oh,  Henshaw !”  wailed 
Mrs.  Erwin,  “  is  it  possible  that  after  all  I’ve  said,  and 
done,  and  lived,  you  still  think  that  any  one  but  a  girl 
from  the  greenest  little  country  place  could  do  such  a 
thing  as  that  ?  Well,  it  is  no  use  trying  to  enlighten 
English  people.  You  like  it,  do  you  ?  Well,  I’m  not 
sure  that  the  Englishman  who  understands  American 
things,  and  likes  them,  isn’t  a  little  worse  than  the 
Englishman  who  misunderstands  them  and  dislikes 
them.  You  a//  misunderstand  them.  And  would  you 
like  it  if  one  of  the  young  men  had  been  making  love 
to  Lydia  ?” 

The  amateur  of  our  civilisation  hesitated  and  was 
serious,  but  he  said  at  last — 

“Why,  you  know.  I’m  not  surprised.  She’s  so 
uncommonly  pretty.  I — I  suppose  they’re  engaged  ?” 
he  suggested. 

His  wife  held  her  peace  for  scorn.  Then  she  said — 

“  The  gentleman  is  of  a  very  good  Boston  family, 
and  would  no  more  think  of  engaging  himself  to  a 
young  girl  without  the  knowledge  of  her  friends  than 
you  would.  Besides,  he’s  been  in  Europe  a  great 
deal.” 

“  I  wish  I  could  meet  some  Americans  who  hadn’t 
been  in  Europe,”  said  Mr.  Erwin.  “  I  should  like  to 
see  what  you  call  the  Simon-Pure  American.  As  for 
the  young  man’s  not  engaging  himself,  it  seems  to  me 
that  he  didn’t  avail  himself  of  his  national  privileges. 
I  should  certainly  have  done  it  in  his  place  if  I’d  been 
an  American.” 

“  Well,  if  you’d  been  an  American  you  wouldn’t,” 
answered  his  wife. 

“Why?” 

“  Because  an  American  would  have  had  too  much 
delicacy.” 

“  I  don’t  understand  that.” 

“  I  know  you  don’t,  Henshaw.  And  there’s  where 
you  show  yourself  an  Englishman.” 

“  Really,”  said  her  husband,  “  you’re  beginning  to 
crow,  my  dear.  Come,  I  like  that  a  great  deal  better 
than  your  cringing  to  the  effete  despotisms  of  the  Old 
World,  as  your  Fourth  of  July  orators  have  it.  It’s 
almost  impossible  to  get  a  bit  of  good  honest  bounce 
out  of  an  American  now-a-days — to  get  him  to  spread 
himself,  as  you  say.” 

“  All  that  is  neither  here  nor  there,  Henshaw,”  smd 
his  wife.  “  The  question  is  how  to  receive  Mr.  Stam¬ 
ford — that’s  his  name — when  he  comes.  How  are  we 
to  regard  him  ?  He’s  coming  here  to  see  Lydia,  and 
she  thinks  he’s  coming  to  propose.’’ 

“  Excuse  me,  but  how  does  she  regard  him  ?” 

“Oh,  there’s  no  question  about  that,  poor  child. 
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She’s  dead  in  love  with  him,  and  can’t  understand  why 
h  didn’t  propose  on  shipboard.” 

**  And  she  isn’t  an  Englishman,  either !”  exulted 
Erwin.  It  appears  that  there  are  Americans  and 
Americans,  and  that  the  men  of  your  nation  have  more 
delicacy  than  the  women,  like.” 

“  Don’t  be  silly,”  said  his  wife.  “  Of  course  women 
always  think  what  they  would  do  in  such  cases  if  they 
were  men,  but  if  men  did  what  women  think  they  would 
do  if  they  were  men  the  women  would  be  disgusted.” 

«  Oh  !” 

“  Yes.  Her  feeling  in  the  matter  is  no  guide.” 

“  Do  you  know  his  family  ?”  asked  Mr.  Erwin. 

“  I  think  I  do.  Yes,  I’m  sure  I  do.” 

“  Are  they  nice  people  ?” 

“  Haven’t  I  told  you  they  were  a  good  Boston  family  ?” 

“  Then,  upon  my  word,  I  don’t  see  that  we’ve  to 
take  any  attitude  at  all.  I  don’t  see  that  we’ve  to 
regard  him  in  one  way  or  the  other.  It  quite  remains 
for  him  to  make  the  first  move.” 

As  if  they  had  been  talking  of  nothing  but  dress 
before,  Mrs.  Erwin  asked — 

“  Do  you  think  I  look  better  in  this  black  mexicaine  ? 
or  would  you  wear  your  ecru  ?” 

“  I  think  you  look  very  well  in  this.  But  why - 

He  isn’t  going  to  propose  to  you,  I  hope.” 

“  I  must  have  on  something  decent  to  receive  him  in. 
What  time  does  the  train  from  Trieste  get  in  ?” 

“  At  three  o’clock.” 

“  It’s  one  now.  There’s  plenty  of  time,  but  there 
isn’t  any  too  much.  I’ll  go  and  get  Lydia  ready.  Or 
perhaps  you’ll  tap  on  her  door,  Henshaw,  and  send  her 
here.  Of  course  this  is  the  end  of  her  voice — if  it  is 
the  end.” 

“  It’s  the  end  of  having  an  extraordinarily  pretty 
girl  in  the  house.  I  don’t  at  all  like  it,  yon  know — 
having  her  whisked  away  in  this  manner.” 

Mrs.  Erwin  refused  to  let  her  mind  wander  from  the 
main  point. 

“  He’ll  be  round  as  soon  as  he  can  after  he  arrives. 
I  shall  expect  him  by  four  at  the  latest.” 

“  I  fancy  he’ll  stop  for  his  dinner  before  he  comes,” 
said  Mr.  Erwin. 

“  Not  at  all,”  retorted  his  wife  haughtily.  And  with 
his  going  out  of  the  room  she  set  her  face  in  a  resolute 
cheerfulness  for  the  task  of  heartening  Lydia  when  she 
should  appear,  but  it  only  expressed  misgiving  when  the 
girl  came  in  with  her  yachfing-dress  on.  “Why, 
Lydia,  shall  you  wear  that  ?” 

Lydia  swept  her  dress  with  a  downward  glance. 

“  I  thought  I  would  wear  it.  I  thought  he — I  should 
seem — more  natural  in  it.  I  wore  it  all  the  time  on 


the  ship  except  Sundays.  He  said — he  liked  it  the 
best.” 

Mrs.  Erwin  shook  her  head. 

“  It  wouldn’t  do.  Everything  must  be  on  a  new  basis 
now.  He  might  like  it,  but  it  would  be  too  romantic, 
wouldn’t  it,  don’t  you  think?”  She  shook  her  head 
still,  but  less  decisively.  “  Better  wear  your  silk. 
Don’t  you  think  you’d  better  wear  your  silk  ?  This  is 
very  pretty,  and  the  dark  blue  does  become  you  awfully. 
Still,  I  don’t  know — i  don’t  know,  either !  A  great 
many  English  wear  those  careless  things  in  the  house. 
Well,  wear  it,  Lydia !  You  do  look  perfectly  killing  in 
it.  I’ll  tell  you  :  your  uncle  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
go  out  in  his  boat ;  he’s  got  one  he  rows  himself,  and 
this  is  a  boating  costume ;  and  you  know  you  could 
time  yourselves  so  as  to  get  back  just  right,  and  you 
could  come  in  with  this  on - ” 

Lydia  turned  pale. 

“  Oughtn’t  I — oughtn’t  I — to  be  here  ?”  she  faltered. 

Her  aunt  laughed  gaily. 

“  Why,  he’ll  ask  for  me,  Lydia.” 

“  For  you  ?”  asked  Lydia  doubtfully. 

“  Yes.  And  I  can  easily  keep  him  till  you  get  back. 
If  you’re  here  by  four - \ 

“  The  train,”  said  Lydia,  “  arrives  at  three.” 

“  How  did  you  know  ?”  asked  her  aunt  keenly. 

Lydia’s  eyelids  fell  even  lower  than  their  wont. 

“  I  looked  it  out  in  that  rmlroad  guide  in  the  parlour.” 

Her  aunt  kissed  her. 

“And  you’ve  thought  the  whole  thing  out,  dear, 
haven’t  you  ?  I’m  glad  to  see  you  so  happy  about  it.” 

“  Yes,”  said  the  girl  with  a  fluttering  breath,  “  I 
have  thought  it  out,  and  I  believe  him.  I - " 

She  tried  to  say  something  more,  but  could  not. 

Mrs.  Erwin  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  her  husband. 

“  He  knows  about  it,  Lydia,”  she  said.  “  He’s  just 
as  much  interested  as  we  are,  dear,  but  you  needn’t  be 
worried.  He’s  a  perfect  post  for  not  showing  a  thing 
if  you  don’t  want  him  to.  He’s  really  quite  superhuman 
in  that — equal  to  a  woman.  You  can  talk  Americanisms 
with  him.  If  we  sat  here  staring  at  each  other  till  four 
o’clock — he  must  go  to  his  hotel  before  he  comes  here ; 
and  I  say  four  at  the  earliest ;  and  it’s  much  more  likely 
to  be  five,  or  six,  or  perhaps  evening — I  should  die  !” 

Mr.  Erwin’s  rowing  was  the  wonder  of  all  Venice. 
There  was  every  reason  why  he  should  fall  overboard 
at  each  stroke  as  he  stood  to  propel  the  boat  in  the 
gondolier  fashion,  except  that  he  never  yet  had  done  so. 
It  was  sometimes  his  fortune  to  be  caught  on  the  shal¬ 
lows  by  the  falling  tide ;  but  on  that  day  he  safely 
explored  the  lagoons,  and  returned  promptly  at  four 
o’clock  to  the  palace. 
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His  wife  was  standing  on  the  balcony  looking  out  for 
them,  and  she  smiled  radiantly  down  into  Lydia’s 
anxioufly-lifted  face.  But  when  she  met  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  staircase  in  the  great  hall,  she  embraced  her, 
and  said,  with  the  same  gay  smile — 

“He  hasn’t  come  yet,  dear,  and  of  course  he  won’t 
come  till  after  dinner.  If  I  hadn’t  been  as  silly  as  you  are, 
Lydia,  I  never  should  have  let  you  expect  him  sooner. 
He’ll  want  to  go  to  his  hotel,  and,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
patient  he  is,  he’ll  want  to  dress,  and  be  a  little  cere¬ 
monious  about  his  call.  You  know  ivere  strangers  to 
him,  whatever  you  are.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I.ydia  mechanically. 

She  was  going  to  sit  down  as  she  was  ;  of  her  own 
motion  she  would  not  have  stirred  from  the  place  till  he 
came,  or  it  was  certain  he  would  not  come ;  but  her 
aunt  would  not  permit  the  despair  into  which  she  saw 
her  sinking. 

She  laughed  resolutely,  and  said — 

“  I  think  we  must  give  up  the  little  sentimentality  of 
meeting  him  in  that  dress  now.  Go  and  change  it, 
Lydia.  Put  on  your  silk — or  wait :  let  me  go  with  you. 
I  want  to  try  some  little  effects  with  your  complexion. 
We’ve  experimented  with  the  simple  and  familiar,  and 
now  we’ll  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  the 
magnificent  and  unexpected.  I’m  going  to  astonish  the 
young  man  with  a  Venetian  beauty ;  you  know  you 
look  Italian,  Lydia.’’ 

“  Yes,  he  said  so,”  .answered  Lydia. 

“  Did  he  ?  That  shows  he  has  an  eye,  and  he’ll 
appreciate  what  we  are  going  to  do.” 

She  look  Lydia  to  her  own  room,  for  the  greater 
convenience  of  her  experiments,  and  from  that  moment 
she  did  not  allow  her  to  be  alone ;  she  scarcely  allowed 
her  to  be  silent ;  she  made  her  talk,  she  kept  her  in 
movement.  At  dinner  she  permitted  no  lapse. 

“  Henshaw,”  she  said,  “  Lydia  has  been  telling  me 
about  a  storm  they  had  just  before  they  reached  Gib¬ 
raltar.  I  wish  you  would  tell  her  of  the  typhoon  you 
were  in  when  you  first  went  out  to  India.” 

Her  husband  obeyed,  and  then,  recurring  to  the 
days  of  his  long  civil  employment  in  India,  he  told 
stories  of  tiger-hunts,  and  of  the  Sepoy  mutiny.  Mrs. 
Erwin  would  not  let  them  sit  very  long  at  table.  After 
dinner  she  asked  Lydia  to  sing,  and  she  suffered  her  to 
sing  all  the  American  songs  her  uncle  asked  for.  At 
eight  o’clock  she  said,  with  a  knowing  little  look  at 
Lydia,  which  included  a  sub-wink  for  her  husband — 

“You  may  go  to  Florian’s  alone  this  evening,  Hen¬ 
shaw.  Lydia  and  I  are  going  to  stay  at  home,  and  talk 
South  Bradfield  gossip.  I’ve  hardly  had  a  moment  with 
her  yet.” 


But  when  he  was  gone  she  took  Lydia  to  her  own 
room  again,  and  showed  her  all  her  jewellery,  and 
passed  the  time  in  making  changes  in  the  girl’s  toilette. 

It  was  like  the  heroic  endeavour  of  the  Arctic  voyager 
who  feels  the  deadly  chill  in  his  own  veins,  and  keeps 
himself  alive  by  rousing  his  comrade  from  the  torpor 
stealing  over  him.  They  saw  in  each  other’s  eyes  that 
if  they  yielded  a  moment  to  the  doubt  in  their  hearts 
they  were  lost. 

At  ten  o’clock  Mrs.  Erwin  said  abruptly — 

“  Go  to  bed,  Lydia  !” 

Then  the  girl  broke  down,  and  abandoned  herself  in 
a  storm  of  tears. 

“  Don’t  cry,  dear,  don’t  cry,”  pleaded  her  aunt. 
“  He  will  be  here  in  the  morning,  I  know  he  will.  He 
has  been  delayed.” 

“  No,  he’s  not  coming,”  said  Lydia,  through  her  sobs. 

“Something  has  happened,”  urged  Mrs.  Erwin. 

“  No,”  said  Lydia,  as  before.  Her  tears  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come.  She  lifted  her  head,  and 
drying  her  eyes,  looked  into  her  aunt’s  face.  “  Are 
you  ashamed  of  me  ?”  she  asked  hoarsely. 

“  Ashamed  of  you  !  Oh,  poor  child - ” 

“  I  can’t  pretend  anything.  If  I  had  never  told  you 
about  it  at  all,  I  could  have  kept  it  back  till  I  died. 

Now - But  you  will  never  hear  me  speak  of  it 

again.  It’s  over.” 

She  took  up  her  candle,  and  stiffly  suffering  the 
compassionate  embrace  with  which  her  aunt  clung  to 
her,  she  walked  across  the  great  hall  in  the  vain 
splendour  in  which  she  had  been  adorned,  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her. 

XV. 

Dunham  lay  in  a  stupor  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
after  that  he  was  delirious,  with  dim  intervals  of  reason, 
in  which  they  kept  him  from  talking,  till  one  morning 
he  woke  and  looked  up  at  Staniford  with  a  perfectly 
clear  eye,  and  said,  as  if  resuming  the  conversation — 

“  I  struck  my  head  on  a  pile  of  chains.” 

“  Yes,”  replied  Staniford,  with  a  wan  smile,  “and 
you’ve  been  out  of  it  pretty  near  ever  since.  You 
mustn’t  talk.’’  ^ 

“  Oh,  I’m  all  right,”  said  Dunham.  “  I  know  about 
my  being  hurt.  I  shall  be  cautious.  Have  you  written 
to  Miss  Hibbard  ?  I  hope  you  haven’t.” 

“  Yes,”  I  have,”  replied  Staniford.  “  But  I  haven’t 
sent  the  letter,”  he  added,  in  answer  to  Dunham’s  look 
of  distress.  “  I  thought  you  were  going  to  pull  through, 
in  spite  of  the  doctor — he’s  wanted  to  bleed  you,  and  I 
could  hardly  keep  his  lancet  out  of  you — and  so  I 
wrote,  mentioning  the  accident  and  announcing  your 
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complete  restoration.  The  letter  merely  needs  dating 
and  sealing.  I’ll  look  it  up  and  have  it  posted.” 

He  began  a  search  in  the  pockets  of  his  coat,  and 
then  went  to  his  portfolio. 

“  What  day  is  this  ?”  asked  Dunham. 

“  Friday,”  replied  Staniford,  rummaging  his  desk. 

“  Have  you  been  in  Venice  ?” 

“  Look  here,  Dunham  !  If  you  begin  in  that  way  I 
can’t  talk  to  you.  It  shows  that  you’re  still  out  of 
your  head.  How  could  I  have  been  in  Venice  ?” 

“  But  Miss  Blood — the  Aroostook - ” 

“Miss  Blood  went  to  Venice  with  her  uncle  last 
Saturday.  The  Aroostook  is  here  in  Trieste.  The 
captain  has  just  gone  away.  He’s  stood  watch  and 
watch  with  me  while  you  were  off  on  business.” 

“  But  didn’t  you  go  to  Venice  on  Monday  ?” 

“Well,  hardly,”  answered  Staniford. 

“  No,  you  stayed  with  me — I  see,”  said  Dunham. 

“  Of  course  I  wrote  to  her  at  once,”  said  Staniford 
huskily,  “  and  explained  the  matter  as  well  as  I  could 
without  making  an  ado  about  it.  But  now  you  stop, 
Dunham.  If  you  excite  yourself  there’ll  be  the  deuce 
to  pay  again.” 

“  I’m  not  excited,”  said  Dunham,  “  but  I  can’t  help 

thinking  how  disappointed -  But  of  course  you’ve 

heard  from  her  ?” 

“  Well,  there’s  hardly  time  yet,”  said  Staniford, 
evasively. 

“  Why,  yes,  there  is.  Perhaps  your  letter  mis¬ 
carried.” 

“  Don’t !”  cried  Staniford,  in  a  hollow  under-voice, 
which  he  broke  through  to  add,  “  Go  to  sleep  now, 
Dunham,  or  keep  quiet,  somehow.” 

Dunham  was  silent  for  awhile,  and  Staniford  con¬ 
tinued  his  search,  which  he  ended  by  taking  the  port¬ 
folio  by  one  corner  and  shaking  its  contents  out  on  the 
table. 

“  I  don’t  seem  to  find  it ;  but  I’ve  put  it  away  some¬ 
where.  I’ll  get  it.”  He  went  to  another  coat  that 
hung  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  fumbled  in  its  pockets. 
“  Hollo !  here  are  those  letters  they  brought  me  from 
the  paste  restante  Saturday  night — Murray’s  and  Stanton’s, 
and  that  bore  Farrington’s.  I  forgot  aU  about  them.” 
He  ran  the  unopened  letters  over  in  his  hand.  “  Ah, 
here’s  my  familiar  scrawl - ” 

He  stopped  suddenly  and  walked  away  to  the  window, 
where  he  stood  with  his  back  to  Dunham. 

“  Staniford  !  What  is  it  ?” 

**  It’s — it’ s  my  letter  to  her”  said  Staniford,  without 
looking  round. 

“  Your  letter  to  Miss  Blood — not  gone  ?”  Staniford, 
with  his  face  still  from  him,  silently  nodded.  “  Oh  !” 


moaned  Dunham,  in  self-forgetful  compassion,  “  how 
could  it  have  happened  ?” 

“  I  see  perfectly  well,”  said  the  other  quietly,  but  he 
looked  round  at  Dunham  with  a  face  that  was  haggard. 
“  I  sent  it  out  to  be  posted  by  the  portier,  and  he  got 
it  mixed  up  with  these  letters  for  me,  and  brought  it 
back.” 

The  young  men  were  both  silent,  but  the  tears  stood 
in  Dunham’s  eyes. 

“If  it  hadn’t  been  for  me  it  wouldn’t  have  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  said. 

“  No,”  gently  retorted  Staniford,  “  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  me  it  wouldn’t  have  happened.  I  made  you  come 
on  from  Messina  with  me  when  you  wanted  to  go 
straight  to  Rome ;  if  I’d  had  any  sense  I  should 
have  spoken  fully  to  her  before  we  parted ;  and  i^ 
was  I  who  sent  you  to  see  if  she  were  ou  the  steamer 
when  you  fell  and  hurt  yourself.  I  know  who’s  to 
blame,  Dunham.  What  day  did  I  tell  you  this  was  ?” 

“  Friday.” 

“  A  week  !  And  I  told  her  to  expect  me  Monday 
afternoon.  A  week  without  a  word  or  a  sign  of  any 
kind !  Well,  I  might  as  well  take  passage  in  the 
Aroostook  and  go  back  to  Boston  agmn.” 

“  Why,  no  !”  cried  Dunham,  “  you  must  take  the 
first  train  to  Venice.  Don’t  lose  an  instant.  You  can 
explain  everything  as  soon  as  you  see  her.” 

Staniford  shook  his  head. 

“  If  all  her  life  had  been  different,  if  she  were  a  woman 
of  the  world,  it  would  be  different;  she  would  know 
how  to  account  for  some  little  misgivings  on  my  part ; 
but  as  it  is  she  wouldn’t  know  how  to  account  for  even 
the  appearance  of  them.  What  she  must  have  suffered 
all  this  week — I  can’t  think  of  it !”  He  sat  down  and 
turned  his  face  away.  Presently  he  sprang  up  again. 
“  But  I’m  going,  Dunham.  I  guess  you  won’t  die 
now ;  but  you  may  die  if  you  like.  I  would  go  over 
your  dead  body !” 

“  Now  you  are  talking  sense,”  said  Dunham. 

Staniford  did  not  listen  ;  he  had  got  out  his  rmlroad 
guide  and  was  studying  it. 

“  No  ;  there  are  only  those  two  trains  a  day.  The 
seven  o’clock  has  gone,  and  the  next  starts  at  ten  to¬ 
night.  Great  heavens  !  I  could  walk  it  sooner  !  Dun¬ 
ham,”  he  asked,"  do  you  think  I’d  better  telegraph  ?” 

“  What  would  you  say  ?” 

“  Say  that  there  has  been  a  mistake,  that  a  letter 
miscarried,  that  I’ll  be  there  in  the  morning,  that - ” 

“  Wouldn’t  that  be  taking  her  anxiety  a  little  too 
much  for  granted  ?” 

“  Yes,  that’s  true.  Well,  you’ve  got  your  wits  about 
you  now,  Dunham,”  cried  Si..niford,  with  illogical  bitter- 
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ness.  “  Very  probably,”  he  added  gloomily,  “  she 
doesn’t  care  anything  for  me,  after  all.” 

“That’s  a  good  frame  of  mind  to  go  in,”  said 
Dunham. 

“  Why  is  it  ?”  demanded  Stamford.  “  Did  I  ever 
presume  upon  any  supposed  interest  in  her  ?” 

“  You  did  at  first,”  replied  Dunham. 

Staniford  flushed  angrily.  But  you  cannot  quarrel 
with  a  man  Ipng  helpless  on  his  back  ;  besides,  what 
Dunham  said  was  true. 

The  arrangements  for  Stamford’s  journey  were 
quickly  made — so  quickly  that  when  he  had  seen  the 
doctor,  and  had  been  down  to  Aroostook  and  engaged 
Captain  Jenness  to  come  and  take  his  place  with 
Dunham  for  the  next  two  nights,  he  had  twelve  hours 
on  his  hands  before  the  train  for  Venice  would  leave, 
and  he  started  at  last  with  but  one  clear  perception, 
that  at  the  soonest  it  must  be  twelve  hours  more  before 
he  could  see  her. 

He  had  seemed  intolerably  slow  in  arriving  on  the 
train,  but  once  arrived  in  Venice  he  wished  that  he  had 
come  by  the  steamboat,  which  would  not  be  in  for  three 
hours  yet.  In  despair  he  went  to  bed,  considering  that 
after  he  had  tossed  there  till  he  could  endure  it  no 
longer  he  would  sdll  have  the  resource  of  getting  up, 
which  he  would  not  have  unless  he  went  to  bed.  When 
he  lay  down  he  found  himself  drowsy,  and  while  he 
wondered  at  this  he  fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  a  strange 
dream,  so  terrible  that  he  woke  himself  by  groaning  in 
spirit,  a  thbg  which,  as  he  reflected,  he  had  never  done 
before.  The  sun  was  piercing  the  crevice  between  his 
shutters,  and  a  glance  at  his  watch  showed  him  that  it 
was  eleven  o’clock. 

The  shadow  of  his  dream  projected  itself  into  his 
waking  mood,  and  steeped  it  in  a  gloom  which  he  could 
not  escape.  He  rose  and  dressed,  and  meagrely  break¬ 
fasted.  Without  knowing  how  he  came  there  he  stood 
announced  in  Mrs.  Erwin’s  parlour,  and  waited  for  her 
to  receive  him. 

His  card  was  brought  in  to  her  where  she  lay  in  bed. 
After  supporting  Lydia  through  the  first  sharp  shock  of 
disappointment  she  had  yielded  to  the  prolonged  strmn, 
and  the  girl  was  now  taking  care  of  her.  She  gave 
a  hysterical  laugh  as  she  read  the  name  on  the  card 
Veronica  brought,  and  crushing  it  in  her  hand — 

“  He’s  come  !”  she  cried. 

“  I  will  not  see  him !”  said  Lydia  instantly. 

“  No,”  assented  her  aunt.  “  It  wouldn’t  be  at  all  the 
thing.  Besides,  he’s  asked  for  me.  Your  uncle  might 
see  him,  but  he’s  out  of  the  way ;  of  course  he  would  be 
out  of  the  way.  Now,  let  me  see  !” 

The  excitement  inspired  her ;  she  rose  in  bed,  and 


called  for  the  pretty  sack  in  which  she  ordinarily  break¬ 
fasted,  and  took  a  look  at  herself  in  a  hand-glass  that  lay 
on  the  bed.  Lydia  did  not  move ;  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  breathe,  but  a  swift  pulse  in  her  neck  beat  visibly. 

“  If  it  would  be  decent  to  keep  him  wai'ang  so  long 
I  could  dress  and  see  him  myself.  I’m  well  enough.” 
Mrs.  Erwin  again  reflected.  “Well,”  she  said  at  last, 
“  you  must  see  him,  Lydia.” 

“  I - ”  began  the  girl. 

“  Yes,  you.  Some  one  must.  It  will  be  all  right. 
On  second  thought,  I  believe  I  should  send  you,  even 
if  I  were  quite  ready  to  go  myself.  This  aflur  has 
been  carried  on  so  far  on  the  American  plan,  and  I 
think  I  shall  let  you  finish  it  without  my  interference. 
Yes,  as  your  uncle  said  when  I  told  him,  you’re  all 
Americans  together ;  and  you  are.  Mr.  Staniford  has 
come  to  see  you,  though  he  asks  for  me.  That’s 
perfectly  proper  ;  but  I  can’t  see  him,  and  I  want  you  to 
excuse  me  to  him.” 

“  What  would  you — what  must  I - ”  Lydia  began 

again. 

“  No,  Lydia,”  interrupted  her  aunt.  “  I  won’t  tell 
you  a  thing.  I  might  have  advised  you  when  you 
first  came,  but  now  I — well,  I  think  I’ve  lived  too 
long  in  Europe  to  be  of  use  in  such  a  case,  and 
I  won’t  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  won’t  tell  you 
how  to  meet  him,  or  what  to  say.  But  oh,  child” — 
here  the  woman’s  love  of  loving  triumphed  in  her 
breast — “  I  wish  I  was  in  your  place  !  Go !” 

Lydia  slowly  rose,  breathless. 

“  Lydia  !”  cried  her  aunt.  “  Look  at  me !”  Lydia 
turned  her  head.  “  Are  you  going  to  be  hard  with 
him  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  he’s  coming  for,”  said  Lydia, 
dishonestly. 

“  But  if  he’s  coming  for  what  you  hope  ?” 

“  I  don’t  hope  for  anything.” 

“  But  you  did.  Don’t  be  severe.  You’re  terrible 
when  you’re  severe.” 

“  I  will  be  just.” 

“  Oh  no,  you  mustn’t,  my  dear.  It  won’t  do  at  all  to 
be  just  with  men,  poor  fellows.  Kiss  me,  Lydia !” 
She  pulled  her  down  and  kissed  her.  When  the  girl 
had  got  as  far  as  the  door,  “  Lydia,  Lydia  1”  she  called 
after  her.  Lydia  turned.  “  Do  you  realise  what  dress 
you’ve  got  on  ?”  Lydia  looked  down  at  her  robe ;  it 
was  the  blue  flannel  yachting-suit  of  the  Aroostook, 
which  she  had  put  on  for  convenience  in  taking  care  of 
her  aunt.  “  Isn’t  it  too  ridiculous  ?”  Mrs.  Erwin 
meant  to  praise  the  coincidence,  not  to  blame  the  dress. 
Lydia  smiled  faintly  for  answer,  and  the  next  moment 
she  stood  at  the  parlour  door. 
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Staniford,  at  her  entrance,  turned  from  looking  out 
of  the  ^vindow  and  saw  her  as  in  his  dream,  with  her 
hand  behind  her,  pushing  the  door  to ;  but  the  face 
with  which  she  looked  at  him  was  not  like  the  dead, 
sad  face  of  his  dream.  It  was  thrillingly  alive,  and  all 
passions  were  blent  in  it — love,  doubt,  reproach,  indig¬ 
nation — the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes,  but  a  fire  burnt 
through  the  tears.  With  his  first  headlong  impulse  to 
console,  explain,  deplore,  came  a  thought  that  struck 
him  silent  at  sight  of  her.  He  remembered,  as  he  had 
not  till  then  remembered,  in  his  wild  longing  and  fearing, 
that  there  had  not  yet  been  anything  explicit  between 
I  them,  that  there  was  no  engagement,  and  that  upon  the 
face  of  things,  at  least,  he  had  no  right  to  offer  more 
I  than  some  formal  expression  of  regret  for  not  having 
been  able  to  keep  his  promise  to  come  sooner.  While 
this  stupefying  thought  gradually  filled  his  whole  sense 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  he  stood  looking  at  her  with 
a  dumb  and  helpless  appeal,  inexpressively  stunned  and 
wretched.  He  felt  the  life  die  out  of  his  face  and  leave 
it  blank,  and  when  at  last  she  spoke  he  knew  that  it 
I  was  in  pity  of  him  or  contempt  of  him.  “  Mrs.  Erwin 

I  is  not  well,”  she  said,  “  and  she  wished  me - ” 

£  But  he  broke  in  upon  her,  “  Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  of 
I  Mrs.  Erwin  !  It  was  you  I  wanted  to  see.  Are  you 

I  well  ?  Are  you  alive  ?  Do  you - ”  He  stopped 

as  precipitately  as  he  began,  and  after  another  hopeless 
pause  he  went  on  piteously,  “  I  don’t  know  where  to 
i  begin.  I  ought  to  have  been  here  five  days  ago.  I 
don’t  know  what  you  think  of  me,  or  whether  you 
have  thought  of  me  at  all ;  and  before  I  can  ask  1  must 
tell  you  why  I  wanted  to  come  then,  and  why  I  come 
now,  and  why  I  think  I  must  have  come  back  from  the 
dead  to  see  you.  You  are  all  the  world  to  me,  and 
have  been  ever  since  I  saw  you.  It  seems  a  ridicu¬ 
lously  unnecessary  thing  to  say,  I  have  been  looking 
and  acting,  and  living  it  so  long,  but  I  say  it  because  I 
choose  to  have  you  know  it,  whether  you  ever  cared 
for  me  or  not.  I  thought  I  was  comiug  here  to  explain 
why  I  had  not  come  sooner,  but  I  needn’t  do  that  unless 

;  — unless - ”  He  looked  at  her  where  she  still  stood 

f,  aloof,  and  he  added,  “Oh,  answer  me  something,  for 
•j  pity’s  sake !  Don’t  send  me  away  without  a  word. 
1  There  have  been  times  when  you  wouldn’t  have  done 
that !” 

“  Oh,  I  did  care  for  you  !”  she  broke  out.  “You 
know  I  did - ” 

He  was  instantly  across  the  room  beside  her.  “  Yes, 
yes,  I  know  it  !’*  But  she  shrank  away. 

“You  tried  to  make  me  believe  you  cared  for  me, 
by  everything  you  could  do.  And  I  did  believe  you 
then  ;  and  yes,  I  believed  you  afterwards,  when  I  didn’t 


know  what  to  believe.  You  were  the  one  true  thing 
in  the  world  to  me.  But  it  seems  that  you  didn’t 
believe  it  yourself.” 

“  That  I  didn’t  believe  it  myself  ?  That  I — I  don’t 
know  what  you  mean.” 

“You  took  a  week  to  think  it  over  !  Well,  I  have 
have  had  the  week,  too,  and  I  have  thought  it  over,  too. 
You  have  come  too  late.” 

“  Too  late  ?  You  don’t,  you  can’t,  mean - Listen 

to  me,  Lydia ;  I  want  to  tell  you - ” 

“  No,  there’s  nothing  you  can  tell  me  that  would 
change  me.  I  know  it,  I  understand  it  all.” 

“  But  you  don’t  understand  what  kept  me.” 

“  I  don’t  wish  to  know  what  made  you  break  your 
word.  I  don’t  care  to  know.  I  couldn’t  go  back  and 
feel  as  I  did  to  you  !  Oh,  that’s  gone  !  It  isn’t  that 
you  didn’t  come — that  you  made  me  wait  and  suffer ; 
but  you  knew  how  it  would  be  with  me  after  I  got 
here,  and  all  the  things  1  should  find  out,  and  how  I 
should  feel !  And  you  stayed  away  !  I  don’t  know 
whether  I  can  forgive  you,  even  ;  oh.  I’m  afraid  I 
don’t ;  but  I  can  never  care  for  you  again.  Nothing 
but  a  case  of  life  and  death - ” 

“  It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death  !” 

Lydia  stopped  in  her  reproaches,  and  looked  at  him 
with  wistful  doubt,  changing  to  a  tender  fear. 

“  Oh,  have  you  been  hurt  ?  Have  you  been  sick  ?” 
she  pleaded,  in  a  breaking  voice,  and  made  come  un¬ 
conscious  movement  towards  him.  He  put  out  his 
hand,  and  would  have  caught  one  of  hers,  but  she 
clasped  them  in  each  other. 

“  No,  not  I — Dunham.” 

“  Oh !”  said  Lydia,  as  if  this  were  not  at  all 
enough. 

“  He  fell  and  struck  his  head  the  night  you  left.  I 
thought  he  would  die.”  Staniford  reported  his  own 
diagnosis,  not  the  doctor’s  ;  but  he  was  perhaps  in  the 
right  to  do  this.  “  I  had  made  him  go  down  to  the 
wharf  with  me  ;  I  wanted  to  see  you  again  before  you 
started,  and  I  thought  we  might  find  you  on  the  boat.” 
He  could  see  her  face  relenting ;  her  hands  released 
each  other.  “  He  was  delirious  till  yesterday.  I 
couldn’t  leave  him.” 

“  Oh,  why  didn’t  you  write  to  me  ?”  She  ignored 
Dunham  as  completely  as  if  he  had  never  lived.  “  You 
knew  that  I - ’’ 

Her  lips  trembled,  and  her  breast  rose. 

“  I  did  write.” 

“  But  how — I  never  got  it.” 

“  No,  it  was  not  posted,  through  a  cruel  blunder. 
And  then  I  thought — I  got  to  thinking  that  you  didn’t 
care.” 
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“  Oh  !”  said  the  girl,  “  could  you  doubt  me  ?’* 

“  You  doubted  me,”  said  Stamford,  seizing  his  ad¬ 
vantage.  “  I  brought  the  letter  with  me  to  prove  my 
truth.”  She  did  not  look  at  him,  but  she  took  the 
letter,  and  ran  it  greedily  into  her  pocket.  “  It’s  well 
I  did  so,  since  you  don’t  believe  my  word.” 

“  Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  know  it,”  she  said ;  “  I  never 
doubted  it !”  Staniford  stood  bemazed,  though  he 
knew  enough  to  take  the  hands  she  yielded  him  ;  but 
she  suddenly  caught  them  away  again,  and  set  them 
against  his  breast.  “  I  was  very  wrong  to  suspect  you 
ever  ;  I’m  sorry  I  did  ;  but  there’s  something  else.  I 
don’t  know  how  to  say  what  I  want  to  say.  But  it  must 
be  said.” 

“  Is  it  something  disagreeable  ?”  asked  Staniford 
lightly. 

“  It’s  right,”  answered  Lydia  unsmilingly. 

“  Oh,  well,  don’t  say  it !”  he  pleaded  ;  “  or  don’t  say 
it  now — not  till  you’ve  forgiven  me  for  the  anxiety  I’ve 
caused  you ;  not  till  you’ve  praised  me  for  trying  to  do 
what  I  thought  the  right  thing.  You  can’t  imagine  how 
hard  it  was  for  one  who  hasn’t  the  habit !” 

“  I  do  prdse  you  for  it.  There’s  nothing  to  forgive 
you ;  but  I  can’t  let  you  care  for  me  unless  I  know — 

unless - ”  She  stopped,  and  then,  “  Mr.  Staniford,” 

she  began  firmly,  “  since  I  came  here  I’ve  been  learning 
some  things  that  I  didn’t  know  before.  They  have 
changed  the  whole  world  to  me,  and  it  can  never  be  the 
same  again.” 

“  I’m  sorry  for  that ;  but  if  they  haven’t  changed  you 
the  world  may  go.” 

“  No,  not  if  we’re  to  live  in  it,”  answered  the  girl, 
with  the  soberer  wisdom  women  keep  at  such  times. 
“It  will  have  to  be  known  how  we  met.  What  will 
people  say  ?  They  will  laugh.” 

“  I  don’t  think  they  will  in  my  presence,”  said  Stani¬ 
ford,  with  swelling  nostrils.  “  They  may  use  their 
pleasure  elsewhere.” 

“  And  I  shouldn’t  care  for  their  laughing,  either,”  said 
Lydia.  “  But  oh,  why  did  you  come  ?” 

“  Why  did  I  come  ?” 

“Was  it  because  you  felt  bound  by  anything  that’s 
happened,  and  you  wouldn’t  let  me  bear  the  laugh  alone  ? 
Fm  not  afraid  for  myself.  I  shall  never  blame  you. 
You  can  go  perfectly  free.” 

“  But  I  don’t  want  to  go  free  !” 

Lydia  looked  at  him  with  piercing  earnestness. 

Do  you  think  I’m  proud  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Yes,  I  think  you  are,”  replied  Staniford  vaguely. 

“  It  isn’t  for  myself  that  I  should  be  proud  with 
other  people.  But  I  would  rather  die  than  bring  ridi¬ 
cule  upon  any  one  I— upon  you.” 


“  I  can  believe  that,”  said  Staniford  devoutly,  and 
patiently  reverencing  the  delay  of  her  scruples. 

“And  if — and - ”  Her  lips  trembled,  but  she 

steadied  her  trembling  voice.  “  If  they  laughed  at  you 

and  thought  of  me  in  a  slighting  way  because - ” 

Staniford  gave  a  sort  of  roar  of  grief  and  pain  to  know 
how  her  heart  must  have  been  wrung  before  she  could 
come  to  this.  “  You  were  all  so  good  that  you  didn’t 
let  me  think  there  was 'anything  strange  about  it - ” 

“  Oh,  good  heavens  !  We  only  did  what  it  was  our 
precious  and  sacred  privilege  to  do.  We  were  all  of  one 
mind  about  it  from  the  first.  But  don’t  torture  yourself 
about  it,  my  darling.  It’s  over  now  ;  it’s  past — no,  it’s 
present,  and  it  will  always  be,  for  ever,  the  dearest  and 
best  thing  in  life.  Lydia,  do  you  believe  that  I  love 
you  ?” 

“  Oh,  I  must !” 

“  And  don’t  you  believe  that  I’m  telling  you  the  truth 
when  I  say  that  I  wouldn’t,  for  all  the  world  can  give 
or  take,  change  anything  that’s  been  ?” 

“  Yes,  I  do  believe  you.  Oh,  I  haven’t  said  at  all 
what  I  wanted  to  say  !  There  was  a  great  deal  that  I 
ought  to  say !  I  can’t  seem  to  recollect  it.” 

He  smiled  to  see  her  grieving  at  this  surcease  of  her 
memory  to  her  conscience. 

“  Well,  you  shall  have  a  whole  lifetime  to  recall 
it  in.” 

“  No,  I  must  try  to  speak  now.  And  you  must  tell 
me  the  truth  now,  no  matter  what  it  costs  either  of  us.” 
She  laid  her  hands  upon  his  extended  arms,  and  grasped 
them  intensely.  “  There’s  something  else.  I  want  to 
ask  you  what  you  thought  when  you  found  me  alone  on 
that  ship  with  all  of  you.”  If  she  had  stopped  at  this 
point  Staniford’s  cause  might  have  been  lost,  but  she 
went  on :  “I  want  to  know  whether  you  were  ever 
ashamed  of  me,  or  despised  me  for  it ;  whether  you  ever 
felt  that  because  I  was  helpless  and  friendless  there,  you 
had  the  right  to  think  less  of  me  than  if  you  had  first 
met  me  here  in  this  house.” 

It  was  still  a  terrible  question,  but  it  offered  a  loop¬ 
hole  of  escape,  which  Staniford  was  swift  to  seize. 
Let  those  who  will  justify  the  answer  with  which  he 
smiled  into  her  solemn  eyes  :  “  I  will  leave  you  to  say.” 
A  generous  uncandour  like  this  goes  as  far  with  a 
magnanimous  and  serious-hearted  woman  as  perhaps 
anything  else. 

“Oh,  I  knew  it,  I  knew  it !”  cried  Lydia.  And 
then,  as  he  caught  her  to  him  at  last,  “  Oh— oh — are 
you  sure  it’s  right  ?” 

“  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  answered  Staniford.  Nor 
nad  he  any  question  of  the  strategy  by  which  he 
tilumphed  in  this  crucial  test.  He  miy  have  thought 
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that  there  were  always  explanatioDS  that  had  to  be 
made  afterwards,  or  he  may  have  believed  that  he  had 
expiated  in  what  he  had  done  and  suffered  for  her  any 
slight  which  he  had  felt ;  possibly,  he  considered  that 
she  had  asked  more  than  she  had  a  right  to  do.  It  is 
certain  that  he  said  with  every  appearance  of  sincerity! 
“  It  began  the  moment  I  saw  you  on  the  wharf  there, 
and  when  I  came  to  know  my  mind  I  kept  it  from  you 
only  till  I  could  tell  you  here.  But  now  I  wish  I 
hadn’t !  Life  is  too  short  for  such  a  week  as  this.” 

»  “  No,”  said  Lydia,  “  you  acted  for  the  best,  and  you 
are — good.” 

“  I’ll  keep  that  praise  till  I’ve  earned  it,”  answered 
Staniford. 

***** 

In  the  Campo  Santi  Apostoli  at  Venice  there  stands, 
a  little  apart  from  the  church  of  that  name,  a  chapel 
which  has  been  for  many  years  the  place  of  worship 
for  the  Lutheran  congregation.  It  was  in  this  church 
that  Staniford  and  Lydia  were  married  six  weeks  later, 
before  the  altar  under  Titian’s  beautiful  picture  of 
Christ  breaking  bread. 

The  wedding  was  private,  but  it  was  not  quite  a 
family  affair.  Miss  Hibbard  had  come  on  with  her 
mother  from  Rome  to  complete  Dunham’s  cure,  and 
she  was  there  with  him  perfectly  recovered  ;  he  was 
not  quite  content,  of  course,  that  the  marriage  should 
not  take  place  in  the  English  chapel,  but  he  was  largely 
consoled  by  the  candles  burning' on  the  altar.  The 
Aroostook  had  been  delayed  by  repairs  which  were 
found  necessary  at  Trieste,  and  Captain  Jenness  was 
able  to  come  over  and  represent  the  ship  at  the  wedding 
ceremony,  and  at  the  lunch  which  followed.  He 
reserved  till  the  moment  of  parting  a  supreme  expres¬ 
sion  of  goodwill.  When  he  had  got  a  hand  of  Lydia’s 
and  one  of  Stamford’s  in  each  of  his,  with  his  wrists 
crossed,  he  said — 

“  Now,  I  aint  one  to  tack  round,  and  stand  off  and 
on  a  great  deal,  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  just  this : 
the  Aroostook  sails  next  week,  and  if  you  two  are  a 
mind  to  go  back  in  her,  the  ship’s], yours,  as  I  said  to 
Miss  Blood  here — I  mean  Mis’  Staniford  ;  well,  I 
hmnt  had  much  time  to  get  used  to  it ! — when  she  first 


come  aboard  there  at  Boston.  I  don’t  mean  any  pay  ; 
I  want  you  to  go  back  as  my  guests.  You  can  use  the 
cabin  for  your  parlour-,  and  I  promise  you  I  won’t 
take  any  other  passengers  ibis  time.  I  declare,”  said 
Captain  Jenness,  lowering  his  voice,  and  now  referring 
to  Hicks  for  the  first  time  since  the  day  of  his  escapade, 
“  I  did  feel  dreadful  about  that  fellow  !” 

“  Oh,  never  mind,”  replied  Staniford.  “  If  it  hadn’t 
been  for  Hicks  perhaps  I  mightn’t  have  been  here.” 

He  exchanged  glances  with  his  wife,  that  showed 
they  had  talked  all  that  matter  over. 

The  captain  grew  confidential. 

“  Mr.  Mason  told  me  he  saw  you  lending  that  chap 
money.  I  hope  he  didn’t  give  you  the  slip  ?” 

“  No ;  it  came  to  me  at  Blumenthafs  the  other  day.” 

“  Well,  that’s  right !  It  all  worked  together  for 
good,  as  you  say.  Now  you  come  !” 

“What  do  you  say,  my  dear?”  asked  Staniford, 
on  whom  the  poetic  fitness  of  the  captain’s  proposal 
had  wrought. 

Women  are  never  blinded  by  romance,  however 
much  they  like  it  in  the  abstract. 

“  It’s  coming  winter.  Do  you  think  you  wouldn’t 
be  seasick  ?”  returned  the  bride  of  an  hour,  with  the 
practical  wisdom  of  a  matron. 

Staniford  laughed. 

“  She’s  right,  captain.  I’m  no  sailor.  I’ll  get  home 
by  the  all-rail  route  as  far  as  I  can.” 

Captain  Jenness  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed  too. 

“  Good  !  That’s  about  it.”  And  he  released  their 
hands,  so  as  to  place  one  hairy  paw  on  a  shoulder  of 
each.  “  You’ll  get  along  together,  I  guess.” 

“  But  we’re  just  as  much  obliged  to  you  as  if  we 
went.  Captain  Jenness.  And  tell  all  the  crew  that  I’m 
homesick  for  the  Aroostock,  and  thank  them  all  fur 
being  so  kind  to  me  ;  and  I  thank ysw.  Captain  Jenness.’’ 

Lydia  looked  at  her  husband,  and  then  startled  the 
captain  with  a  kiss. 

He  blushed  all  over,  but  carried  it  off  as  boldly  as  he 
could. 

“  Well,  well,”  he  said  ;  “  that’s  right !  If  you 
change  your  minds  before  the  Aroostook  sails  you  let 
me  know.” 


THE  END. 
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XV. — MRS.  iKcn^KLJi— {concluded). 


cares  of  the  family  were  still 
many  and  pressing.  Mrs.  Inchbald 
often  in  tears  when  she  thought 
of  the  distress  of  her  mother  and 
^  sister  Dolly.  She  had,  with  great 
^  difRculty,  induced  Mr.  Inchbald  to  con- 
sent  to  a  division  of  their  salaries,  so  that 
f  by  strict  economy  she  might  make  presents 

to  her  family.  Her  spiritual  state,  too, 
gave  her  anxiety,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
f  following  extract  from  her  journal,  one 

J  amongst  many  : — 

“  No  octnal  sin,  but  great  coldness  and  imperfection  in  all  my 
duties,  especially  in  my  religious  ones,  as  in  prayer  and  fasting:. 
Almighty  God !  look  down  upon  Thy  erring  creatxire.  Kty  my 
darkness  and  my  imperfections,  and  direct  me  to  the  truth  !  Make 
me  humble  under  the  dilfieulties  which  adhere  to  my  faith,  and 
patient  under  the  perplexities  which  accompany  its  practice.” 

She  was  often  troubled  by  what  she  calls  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  her  faith  ;  she  had  strong  doubts  of  revealed 
religion,  and  yet  she  acknowledges  her  own  incapacity 
to  decide  upon  such  questions,  humbly  submits  her 
reason  to  the  creeds  of  the  Church,  and  promises  to 
strive  against  any  future  disbelief. 

Time  passed  on,  and  as  the  company  proceeded  from 
Uverpool  to  Hull,  and  from  York  to  Leeds,  the  Simple 
Story  was  slowly  advancing  to  its  end.  Kemble’s  tragedy 
of  Belisarius,  refused  at  Covent  Garden,  was  brought 
out  at  Hull  on  the  4th  December,  1778,  and  Mrs.  Inch¬ 
bald  played  one  of  the  principal  characters  and  spoke 
the  epilogue.  Her  husband  and  she  were  slowly  rising 
in  their  profession ;  they  had  friends  worthy  of  them, 
and  all  promised  prosperity  and  sunshine,  but  while 
they  were  acting  at  Leeds  Mr.  Inchbald  died  suddenly 
from  disease  of  the  heart.  In  her  journal  his  wife 
describes  the  day  of  his  death  as  a  “  day  of  horror 
the  week  in  which  it  occurred  is  called  a  “  week  of 
grief,  horror,  and  despair and  at  the  conclusion  of  her 
diary  for  the  year  1 779  she  wrote,  “  Began  this  year  a 
happy  wife — finished  it  a  wretched  widow.”  She  was 
now  twenty-six,  with  ;^3oo  between  her  and  poverty. 
She  had  mixed  with  people  of  all  classes,  and  though  a 
stilT  actress,  was  well  up  in  her  profession.  The  York 
company  to  which  she  belonged  ranked  only  second  to 
the  London  companies,  and  she  was  taking  the  first 
business.  The  manager  offered  to  put  her  upon  the 
highest  scale  of  salary — a  guinea  and  a-half  a  week — if 
she  would  stay  with  him  another  year ;  but  she  declined. 


for  she  was  bent  on  a  London  engagement.  Being  now 
free,  a  host  of  admirers  buzzed  around  her.  The  first 
who  proposed  was  Suett,  the  comedian,  who  was 
instantly  refused.  Kemble  remained  nothing  but  a 
friend,  though  Mrs.  Inchbald  frankly  admits  that  “  she 
would  have  jumped  to  have  had  him.”  He  never  could 
have  been  blindly  fond  of  any  woman,  and  even  as  friends 
he  and  Mrs.  Inchbald  had  constant  quarrels.  If  she  had 
admirers  at  York  she  had  ten  times  more  at  Edinburgh, 
and  still  more  when  in  the  following  year  she  sueceeded 
in  getting  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden.  Lord 
Carmarthen  took  her  to  a  masquerade.  Sir  Charles 
Bunbury  dangled  after  her  for  years,  and  Mr.  Glover, 
with  a  carriage  and  a  settlement  of  ^ 
posed  twice.  But  she  could  not  love  those  who  loved 
her,  and  those  whom  she  loved  did  not  ask  her  to 
marry,  but  only  gave  her  a  cold  distant  admiration  whidi 
piqued  her  to  the  quick. 

Her  principles  were  so  high  in  those  corrupt  days 
that  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  said,  “  That 
woman  Inchbald  has  solemnly  devoted  herself  to  virtue 
and  a  garret.”  Some  of  her  friends  thought  it  would 
be  better  if  she  left  the  stage,  and  consulted  a  Catholic 
divine,  but  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  thst  she  might 
remain  an  actress.  What  else  was  there  for  her  to  do  ? 
Her  Simple  Story,  which  had  cost  her  years  of  labour, 
had  been  returned  by  half  the  publishers  in  London. 
The  stage  was  all  she  could  look  to,  to  supply  her  with 
daily  bread.  She  accepted  the  salary  of  6s.  8d. 
a  week,  and  on  October  31st,  1780,  made  her  first 
appearance  at  Covent  Garden  as  the  page  Bellario  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher’s  play  of  Philaster.  A  few 
nights  after  she  played  Angelina  in  The  Fop's  Fortunes. 
In  this  part  she  was  much  applauded,  and  she  took 
courage  to  send  Mr.  Harris,  the  manager,  by  her  friend 
Wilson,  a  farce  which  she  had  written.  This  farce  was 
given  to  a  critic,  who  went  about  telling  everybody  that 
it  was  “  indecent,  and  had  not  a  word  spelt  right.”  Her 
salary  was,  however,  raised  to  a  week,  with  the 
necessity  of  working  steadily  at  her  dresses  to  keep  up 
to  the  splendour  or  fashion  of  the  characters  she  played. 
These  were  hard  conditions,  and  Wilson,  though  re¬ 
fused  as  a  husband,  still  took  the  most  active  interest  as 
a  friend  in  her  concerns.  He  asked  Harris  for  an 
increase  of  salary,  and  was  told  if  she  had  a  low  salary 
she  did  high  business,  and  she  could  not  have  money 
and  consequence  at  the  same  time.  But  he  cared  little 
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when  it  suited  his  convenience  for  making  her  walk 
through  a  pantomime  with  all  the  riff-raff  of  the  theatre. 
Her  salary  was  raised  to  a  week,  and  so  continued 
till  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  the  summer  of  1782  she  performed  at  the  Hay- 
market,  and  then  left  London  for  Dublin,  where  she 
acted  with  John  Kemble  ;  but  some  insulting  advances 
from  Daly,  the  manager,  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
remain  any  longer  at  his  theatre,  and  he  was  only  too 
glad  to  pay  up  her  salary  and  let  her  depart.  This  year 
was  a  fortunate  one  to  her.  She  at  last  succeeded  in 
persuading  Colman  to  accept  one  of  her  dramatic  pieces. 
He  says  that  he  “  never  met  with  so  cramp  a  hand  in  his 
life,  nor  had  ever  been  so  much  puzzled  to  make  out 
a  piece,”  but  he  eventually  bought  it  for  a  hundred 
guineas.  This  farce  was  the  Mogul  Tale,  and  Mrs. 
Inchbald  played  in  it  herself,  though  she  was  not  known 
as  the  authoress.  She  was  on  the  stage  as  Selina  in  the 
second  act  when  she  heard  the  cue,  “  Since  we  left  Hyde 
Park  Corner.”  She  had  merely  to  repeat,  “  Hyde  Park 
Corner,”  but  terror  robbed  her  of  speech  ;  she  turned 
pale,  and  at  length,  with  that  stutter  which  only  came 
on  in  private,  she  slowly  and  in  a  sepulchral  voice 
stammered  out,  “  Hh — yde  Pa — ark  Co — orner.”  She 
records  in  her  journal,  “  I  played  in  the  Mogul  Tale,  my 
own  farce ;  it  went  off  with  the  greatest  applause.” 
She  then  told  Colman  that  he  had  in  his  hands  a  comedy 
of  hers  which  she  had  given  him  to  look  at  as  the  work 
of  a  Mrs.  Woodley.  The  manager  had  had  it  for  three 
years ;  he  now  promised  to  go  home  and  read  it.  In 
the  July  of  the  following  year  it  was  produced  at  the 
Haymarket  under  the  name  of  Til  Tell  Tou  What. 

After  having  struggled  with  poverty  so  long,  she  was 
now  on  the  road  to  fortune.  Her  salary  at  Covent 
Garden  had  been  raised  a  pound  a  week.  The  new 
comedy  produced  ;^3oo,  and  at  her  benefit  her  play  and 
farce  were  acted  together.  When  she  came  forward 
as  Selina,  in  all  the  pride  of  beauty  and  talent,  she  was 
greeted  with  shouts  of  applause  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes.  Did  she  then  remember  the  dingy  little  theatre 
at  Bury,  and  her  girlish  aspirations,  cherished  so  long 
in  vain  ?  The  run  of  her  comedy  had  scarcely  ceased 
when  her  second  farce.  Appearance  is  Against  Themt 
was  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  and  met  with 
unusual  success.  This  piece  was  worth  ^130  to  her. 
Managers  now  clamoured  for  her  plays.  Her  comedy. 
Such  Things  Are,  brought  her  ;^90O,  and  the  Simple 
Story,  which  so  many  publishers  had  refused  as  worth 
nothing,  was  eagerly  bought  up  by  Robinson  for  a 
hundred  pounds  a  volume.  It  had  lain  by  for  twelve 
years,  and  had  been  constantly  touched  up  and  altered. 
The  effect,  however,  is  singularly  fresh  ;  it  reads  off  as 


if  it  had  been  written  at  a  sitting.  Dorriforth,  by 
education  a  Catholic  priest,  is  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  Miss  Milner,  who  is  bequeathed  to  his  care  by  her 
father.  She  is  beautiful,  vmn,  and  coquettish.  The 
severe,  handsome  Dorriforth  piques  her  curiosity,  and 
when  she  goes  to  live  with  him  and  two  Catholic  ladies, 
Mrs.  Horton  and  Miss  Woodley,  she  alternately  fasci¬ 
nates  and  teases  the  little  household.  She  is  a  Protes¬ 
tant  and  an  heiress,  careless  of  authority  and  careless  of 
appearances ;  she  loves  pleasure,  and  especially  loves 
her  own  way,  and  generally  succeeds  in  getting  it. 
Mr.  Sandford,  a  Jesuit  priest  and  Dorriforth’s  adviser, 
looks  upon  her  with  disgust,  constantly  says  cutting 
things  to  her,  and  annoys  her  by  telling  her  that  he 
did  really  not  recollect  her. 

Among  her  admirers  is  Lord  Frederic  Lawnley,  whom 
she  encourages,  though  she  tells  her  guardian  that  she 
will  give  him  up.  One  day  he  meets  her  and  covers 
her  hand  with  kisses.  Dorriforth — the  grave,  reserved 
Dorriforth — cannot  stand  this  ;  he  rushes  forward  and 
strikes  him  a  blow  in  the  face.  A  duel  is  threatened  ; 
Miss  Milner  is  distracted  at  her  guardian’s  danger,  for 
she  has  learned  to  love  him  with  all  the  strength  of  her 
nature.  In  order  to  save  him  she  tells  a  lie,  and  declares 
that  her  affections  are  fixed  on  Lord  Frederic,  but  to 
Miss  Woodley  she  admits  that  it  is  Dorriforth  she  really 
loves.  The  strict  Catholic  spinster  is  horrified  at  the 
sacrilege,  for  Dorriforth  is  under  religious  vows  and 
bound  to  a  single  life.  She  pities  her  friend  and  urges 
her  to  go  away  at  once.  How  tedious  does  she  find 
Bath,  the  place  of  her  exile !  The  walks  are  melan¬ 
choly,  the  company  insipid,  the  ball-rooms  fatiguing. 
She  hears  that  Dorriforth  is  attending  his  cousin.  Lord 
Elmwood.  She  prays  like  an  insane  person  to  be  taken 
home  from  confinement,  and  at  last  she  falls  seriously 
ill.  When  she  recovers,  Dorriforth  is  now  Lord  Elm¬ 
wood  through  his  cousin’s  death ;  he  is  released  from 
his  vows  and  at  liberty  to  marry.  She  is  overjoyed,  but 
Lord  Elmwood  remains  cold — colder  than  Dorriforth 
has  ever  been.  The  news  soon  comes  that  he  has 
agreed  to  marry  Miss  Fenton,  an  immaculate  beauty, 
his  cousin’s  betrothed,  who  seems  to  go  with  the  title. 
Miss  Milner  returns,  as  captivating,  as  wilful  as  ever. 
Lord  Elmwood  is  sometimes  ice,  though  occasionally  he 
thaws,  while  Sandford  does  his  best  to  expose  Miss 
Milner’s  faults.  She  is  tortured  with  jealousy,  uneasy, 
distracted.  One  day  there  is  some  talk  about  her  health  ; 
Lord  Elmwood  puts  question  after  question  to  Miss 
Woodley,  and  at  length  the  truth  comes  out  that  it  is  he 
himself  that  his  ward  loves.  The  effect  is  magical. 
“  For  God’s  sake,”  he  cries,  “  take  care  what  you  are 
doing !  Tou  are  destroying  my  prospects  of  futurity. 
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You  are  making  the  world  too  dear  to  me.”  He  breaks 
with  the  frozen  and  faultless  Miss  Fenton,  and  ail  is 
now  sunshine  with  Miss  Milner,  but  her  nature  is  such 
that  she  must  play  with  her  conquest.  She  must  show 
her  power  over  the  stem,  austere  Lord  Elmwood.  She 
goes  to  a  masquerade  against  his  wishes,  dressed  as  an 
amazon.  His  anger,  though  it  is  reserved,  is  deep  ;  he 
writes  and  breaks  off  their  intended  marriage.  He  is 
going  to  the  West  Indies,  and  will  take  leave  of  his 
ward  for  ever.  The  morning  of  his  departure  comes  ; 
his  boxes,  nailed  and  corded,  are  in  the  hall ;  breakfast 
is  at  half-past  six,  and  Miss  Milner,  urged  by  her  friend, 
comes  down.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door ;  Miss  Mil¬ 
ner’s  agony  increases ;  even  Sandford  pities  her ;  all 
hope  seems  gone.  Lord  Elmwood  takes  her  hand  for 
the  last  good-bye,  and  her  tears  flow  in  torrents. 

“  Separate  this  moment !”  cries  Sandford,  “  or  resolve  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  only  by  death.”  He  then  took  a  book  from  a  bookcase  and  said, 
Lord  Elmwood,  do  you  love  this  woman  ?”  “  More  than  my  life,” 
be  replied  with  the  most  heartfelt  accents.  He  then  turned  to  Miss 
Milner.  “  I  believe  you  can  say  so,”  returned  Sandford ;  “  and  in 
the  name  of  God  and  your  own  happiness,  since  this  is  the  state  of 
you  both,  let  me  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  part.” 

So  the  marriage  takes  place,  but  Miss  Milner  is  struck 
with  horror  when  she  sees  that  the  ring  which  Lord 
Elmwood  has  put  upon  her  finger  in  haste  is  a  mourning 
ring! 

Seventeen  years  pass,  and  Lady  Elmwood  is  a  dis¬ 
graced  woman.  Her  husband,  after  four  years’  happi¬ 
ness,  goes  to  the  West  Indies ;  she  gradually  gets  im¬ 
patient  and  distrustful,  goes  into  society,  takes  Lord 
Frederic  Lawnley  tor  her  lover,  and  then,  when  she 
hears  her  husband  is  on  his  way  home,  she  flies  alone 
to  a  dreary  country  retreat.  Her  daughter — Lord  Elm¬ 
wood’s  daughter — is  sent  after  her  ;  with  all  the  cold 
severity  of  his  nature,  he  will  have  nothing  to  say  to  her 
or  to  his  faithless  wife,  who  dies  at  thirty-five  in  an 
agony  of  repentance.  The  story  now  turns  on  the 
daughter’s  affection  for  her  unseen  father.  She  is 
at  length  allowed  to  live  in  one  of  Lord  Elmwood’s 
castles  with  Miss  Woodley  and  Sandford,  under  the 
express  understanding  that  he  is  never  to  see  her.  One 
day  she  falls  on  the  stairs,  and  as  he  lifts  her  up  the  only 
name  that  comes  to  his  lips  is  Miss  Milner,  dear  Miss 
Milner  !”  But  his  resentment  is  not  yet  conquered  ;  it 
is  only  when  he  is  obliged  to  rescue  her  from  an  un¬ 
principled  admirer  that  the  iron  bands  of  his  nature 
really  give  way.  His  joy,  his  fondness,  Matilda’s 
delight,  all  follow. 

Mrs.  Inchbald  was  mistress  of  the  art  of  emotion. 
She  chooses  strong  passions,  and  carries  her  readers 
away  with  her.  She  never  attempts  fine  writing ;  the 
history  of  deep  feeling  is  enough  for  her,  and  her  readers 
are  on  tenter-hooks  as  they  follow  her.  They  feel  with 


Miss  Milner,  they  are  jealous,  anxious,  fearful  for  her. 
A  Simple  Story  has  only  four  principal  characters — Miss 
Milner,  Dorriforth,  Sandford,  and  Miss  Woodley.  We 
know  each  of  them ;  we  could  tell  exactly  how  they 
would  be  likely  to  act  under  certain  circumstances. 
Miss  Milner  is  consistent  with  herself  throughout — 
vain,  untruthful,  loving,  fascinating.  Maria  Edgeworth 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Inchbald  : — 

“  I  have  just  been  rending  for  the  third,  I  believe  for  the  fourth, 
time  the  Simple  Stoiy.  The  effect  ujx)n  my  feelings  was  as  powerful 
as  at  the  first  reading.  I  never  read  any  novel — I  except  none— I 
never  read  any  novel  that  affected  me  so  strongly,  or  that  so  eom- 
pletely  possessed  me  with  the  belief  in  the  real  existence  of  the 
people  it  represents.  I  never  once  recollected  the  author  while  I 
was  reading  it,  never  onee  said  or  thought,  ‘  That’s  a  fine  sentiment,’ 
or  ‘  That’s  well  expressed ;’  I  believed  it  all  to  be  real,  and  was 
affected  as  I  should  at  the  real  scenes  if  they  had  passed  before  my 
eyes.  It  is  truly  and  deeply  pathetic.  I  determined  this  time  of 
reading  to  read  it  as  a  critic,  or  rather  as  an  author,  but  I  quite 
forgot  my  intentiou  in  the  interest.  I  am  now  of  opinion  that  it  is 
by  leaving  more  than  most  writers  to  the  imagination  that  yon 
succeed  so  well  in  affecting  it.” 

Mrs.  Inchbald’s  next  novel  was  Nature  and  Art, 
which  William  Hazlitt  considered  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  pathetic  stories  ever  written.  The 
French  Revolution  plays  a  part  in  it,  but  the  interest 
chiefly  turns  on  the  opposite  fortunes  of  the  two 
brothers  Norwynne,  and  of  their  sons  William  and 
Henry.  The  contrast  between  the  fate  of  the  seduced 
village  girl,  Hannah,  and  her  betrayer,  William,  is  only 
too  true.  One  crime  sinks  her  into  every  depth  of 
guilt,  while  he  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  judge — judge. 

“  The  jury  consulted  but  a  few  minutes :  the  verdict  was  guilty. 
She  heard  it  with  composure.  But  when  William  placed  the  fatal 
velvet  on  his  head  and  rose  to  pronounce  her  sentence,  she  started 
with  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion,  retreated  a  step  or  two  back,  and 
lifting  up  her  hands,  exclaimed,  ‘  Oh !  not  from  you  f  The  piercing 
shriek  which  accompanied  these  words  prevented  their  being  heard 
by  part  of  the  audience,  and  those  who  hoard  them  thought  little  of 
their  meaning.  Serene  and  dignified,  William  delivered  the  final 
speech,  ending  with  ‘  Dead'  dead,  dead !’  ” 

These  cries  from  the  heart,  these  “  Eloi !  Eloi !”  which 
only  rise  when  the  pitch  of  agony  is  at  its  highest,  these 
Mrs.  Inchbald  has  power  to  flash  into  our  minds  with 
amazing  truth. 

In  1789,  when  she  retired  from  the  stage,  her  repu» 
tation  was  at  its  highest.  She  had  published  an  edition 
of  plays  with  prefaces,  and  now  she  got  fifty  guineas 
by  merely  looking  over  a  catalogue  of  fifty  farces, 
drawing  her  pen  across  one  or  two,  and  writing  the 
names  of  others  in  their  places.  The  catalogue  was 
then  printed  with  “Selected  by  Mrs.  Inchbald”  on 
the  title-page.  “  The  prodigious  sale  of  my  prefaces,” 
she  says,  “  has  tempted  the  booksellers  to  this  offer 
I  am  sometimes  idle  for  months  or  years,  but  when  I 
resolve  on  writing  I  earn  my  money  with  speed.”  At 
her  death  she  left  a  fortune  of  nearly  £S,ocx>.  She 
accumulated  this  sum  by  the  most  rigid  economy. 
“  Her  dress,”  she  says,  “  was  always  becoming,  and 
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seldom  worth  as  much  as  eightpence  !”  At  Edinburgh  her 
weekly  expenses  for  board  and  lodging  only  amounted 
to  eight  shillings,  and  at  York  to  twelve.  After  the 
publication  of  the  Simple  Story,  when  her  fame  was  at 
its  height,  when  her  door  was  besieged  by  the  first 
society  in  London  and  her  table  covered  with  invitations, 
she  only  allowed  herself  twenty-five  shillings  a  week 
for  her  household  expenses,  out  of  which  she  gave 
£2  8s.  in  Christmas-boxes,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
year  saved  £6  1 6s.  This  habit  of  petty  saving  became 
rooted  in  her  nature.  She  would  give  five  and  ten 
pounds  to  her  sick  or  old  relations,  but  would  often 
refuse  to  part  with  a  few  pence.  Every  Sunday  she 
dined  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble.  One  cold  winter’s 
day,  when  snow  was  on  the  ground,  she  was  on  her 
way  when  an  old  crossing-sweeper  at  Great  Britain- 
street  begged  for  charity.  In  spite  of  his  age,  his  rags, 
and  the  bitter  cold  of  the  day,  Mrs.  Inchbald  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  him  and  steadily  walked  on.  She  was  hardly 
out  of  hearing  when  her  foot  slipped  on  a  piece  of 
frozen  snow,  and  she  fell  flat  on  the  pavement.  The 
old  man  ran  to  help  her  up,  but  she  only  thanked  him 
and  went  on.  When  she  reached  the  Kembles,  pity, 
reproach,  and  the  sense  of  the  man’s  generosity  so  over¬ 
came  her  that  she  fainted  away.  Another  more  amusing 
instance  is  as  follows  : — Miss  Wilkinson  and  Miss 
Siddons  drove  out  one  summer’s  evening  in  a  pony- 
carriage  to  visit  Mrs.  Inchbald  at  Kensington.  The  day 
closed  in  more  rapidly  than  they  expected,  and  they 
were  anxious  to  return  home  by  a  shorter  route.  But 
there  was  a  turnpike,  and  they  had  no  money.  They 
begged  and  implored  Mrs.  Inchbald  to  lend  them  two¬ 
pence.  But  no  !  all  their  entreaties  were  in  vain  ;  she 
persisted  in  her  refusal,  saying,  with  her  usual  hesitation 
on  the  last  words  of  the  sentence,  “  I’ll  lend  you  ten 
pounds,  because  you’ll  remember  to  pa — ay  that,  but  I 
won’t  lend  you  twopence,  for  that  you’ll  never  pa — ay 
me.”  “  What  a  screw  !”  our  readers  will  exclaim  ;  and 
yet  this  “  screw”  was  stinting  herself  of  comforts,  and 
doing  without  a  servant,  that  she  might  provide  her 
old,  sick,  and  not  very  thankful  sister  with  necessaries. 
She  allowed  this  sister,  Mrs.  Hunt,  ;^ioo  a  year.  At 
her  death  Mrs.  Inchbald  says  : — 

“  To  return  to  my  melancholy.  Many  a  time  this  winter,  when  I 
cried  with  cold,  I  said  to  myself,  *  But  thank  God  my  sister  has  not 
to  stir  from  her  room  ;  she  has  her  fire  lighted  and  all  her  provisions 
brought  to  her  ready-cooked.  She  would  be  less  able  to  bear  what 
I  bear.’  It  almost  made  me  warm  when  I  reflected  that  she 
sufiered  no  cold,  and  yet  perhaps  the  severe  weather  affected  her, 
for  afUr  only  two  days  of  dangerous  illness  she  died.  I  have  now 
buried  my  whole  family — I  mean  my  Standingfield  family,  the  only 
part  to  whom  I  ever  felt  tender  attachment.” 

For  many  years  she  “  knocked  about”  in  lodgings — 
at  Frith-street,  then  at  Leicester-court,  where  she  fetched 


“  her  own  water  up  three  pair  of  stairs at  Annan- 
dale  House,  Turnham  Green,  where  her  hands  were 
“  clean,  which  they  had  not  been  for  many  a  day  then 
at  a  milliner’s  in  the  Strand.  Here  her  rooms  were  so 
small  that  she  was  all  over  black  and  blue  thumping 
against  the  furniture ;  she  could  kindle  her  fire  from 
her  bed  and  put  on  her  cap  as  she  dined,  for  the  looking- 
glass  stood  on  the  same  table  with  her  dinner.  She 
slept  on  a  sofa  in  St.  George’s-row,  because  the  chim¬ 
ney  would  not  draw  in  her  bedroom,  and  finally  came 
to  an  anchor  at  a  Catholic  boarding-house  in  Kensington, 
where  she  died.  The  principal  thing  which  affected 
her  was  the  loss  of  her  much-cherished  beauty.  In  an 
amusing  “  Description  of  Me,”  she  says  : — “  Figure, 
handsome  and  striking,  but  a  little  too  stiff  and  erect. 
Face,  beautiful  in  effect  and  beautiful  in  every  feature. 
Countenance,  full  of  spirit  and  sweetness,  excessively 
interesting,”  &c.  But  as  years  passed  on  we  read  in 
her  journal : — 

“  1/98.  Happy,  but  for  suspicion  amounting  to  a  certainty  of  a 
rapid  appearance  of  age  in  my  face. 

1799.  Extremely  happy,  but  for  the  still  nearer  approach  of  age. 

1800,  Still  happy,  but  for  my  still  increasing  appearance  of 
declining  years.” 

When  John  Kemble  came  to  see  her  in  1820,  she 
would  only  let  him  in  on  condition  of  his  not  attempting 
to  look  at  her,  and  she  sat  during  the  whole  of  his  visit 
with  her  face  turned  to  the  wall. 

“  The  state  of  apathy  is  not  a  calamity,”  she  writes  to  Mrs. 
Phillips;  “it  is  the  blessing  of  old  age;  it  is  the  substitute  for 
patience.  It  permits  me  to  look  in  the  glass  without  screaming  with 
horror.” 

Yet  others  still  thought  her  beautiful.  She  was  not 
far  from  fifty  when  Mr.  Charles  Moore,  brother  of  Sir 
John  Moore,  a  very  young  man,  fell  so  much  in  love 
that  he  wished  to  marry  her,  and  refused  to  be  looked 
upon  as  her  son.  In  his  flattering  letters  he  tells  her 
that  some  one  asked,  “  Did  she  not  look  very  pretty  ?” 
‘‘  She  was  by  far  the  prettiest  woman  in  the  room.” 
“  And  the  youngest  ?”  “  Upon  my  soul,”  was  the 

answer,  I  never  thought  about  that.”  But  the  apathy 
which  she  described  was  slowly  stealing  over  her. 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  insisted  upon  meeting  her  at  a 
third  person’s  house,  asked  her  why  she  shunned 
society. 

“  Because  I  dread  tbe  loneliness  that  will  follow.”  “  What !  will 
you  feel  your  solitude  more  when  you  return  from  this  company 
than  you  did  before  you  came  ?”  “  Yes.”  “  I  should  think  it 

would"  elevate  your  spirits.  Why  will  you  feel  your  loneliness 
more  ?”  “  Because  I  have  no  one  to  tell  that  I  have  seen  you,  no 
one  to  whom  I  can  repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have  passed  on 
my  Simple  Story,  no  one  to  enjoy  any  of  your  praises  but  myself.” 
“  Ah !  ah !  you  have  no  children ;”  and  she  turned  to  her  daughter 
with  pathetic  tenderness. 

Mrs.  Opie  says  that  Madame  de  Stael  urged  Mrs. 
Inchbald  to  write  more,  but  she  answered  that  her  life 
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•was  so  retired,  she  had  nothing  to  excite  her  fancy. 
Madame  de  Stael  told  her  to  paint  from  herself.  After 
Mrs.  Inchbald  left,  the  great  Corinne  leant  from  the 
windows  of  the  drawing-room,  keeping  her  in  view  as 
long  as  she  could.  Then,  pressing  her  hand  over  her 
eyes,  she  flung  herself  back  into  her  chair,  exclaiming, 
“  Cette  longue  figure  maigre,  que  s’est  disparue  sur  le 
pave.” 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  life  was  to 
destroy  the  MS.  of  her  memoirs,  for  which  a  thousand 
guineas  had  been  offered.  She  burnt  it  from  conscien¬ 
tious  motives,  fearing  to  inflict  pain  on  those  who  were 
mentioned  in  it.  Early  in  June,  1821,  she  felt  the 
beginning  of  a  cold ;  her  appetite  failed  and  she  had  a 


sore  throat.  Her  illness  increased,  and  on  Wednesday, 
the  1st  of  August,  she  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
her  age.  She  was  buried  the  following  Saturday  in  the 
burial-ground  of  Kensington.  “  I  trust  that  I  may  please 
God,”  she  writes  in  her  journal,  “  though  I  may  not 
please  any  of  His  creatures.  have  always  been  aspiring, 
and  now  my  sole  ambition  is  to  go  to  heaven  when  I 
die.”  Repentance  and  forgetfulness  of  this  world 
shut  out  all  else.  There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
loneliness  of  Mrs.  Inchbald’s  later  years  ;  pathos  lay  at 
the  root  of  her  nature,  and  gave  its  charm  to  the  Simple 
Story,  which  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  literature  as 
a  book  “  like  which  there  has  not  been,  nor  will  there 
be  another.” 


DESIRABLE  villa  to  let !  Just  the 
very  thing  we  were  wanting — I  and 
Benjamin — a  desirable  villa  where 
the  tiles  were  in  tight  and  safe 
order,  the  boards  not  given  to 
cracking  and  splitting,  and  where  one 
might  spend  a  quiet,  happy  life  without  a 
neighbour  who  possessed  three  piano- thump¬ 
ing  daughters  upon  one  side,  and  a  dreadful 
individual  (who  could  have  had  no  ear)  who 
perpetrated  the  most  horrible  deeds  upon  a 
harmonium  upon  the  other !  I  pass  over 
the  sons  of  the  latter,  who  practised  inces¬ 
santly  in  their  play-hours  upon  the  shrillest 
of  penny  whistles  and  the  loudest  of  toy-drums — theirs 
was  music  in  comparison  with  those  other  racking 
sounds  ! 

And  here  it  was  right  before  us,  this  villa  residence 
we  had  been  seeking  so  long — at  least,  not  we,  for 
Benjamin  declared  he  could  find  no  fault  with  our  present 
domicile  in  Harmony-row. 

“  Let  the  dear  girls  enjoy  themselves.” 

“  Poor  fellow,  if  he  likes  to  amuse  himself,  why 
should  not  he  ?” 

“  My  dear,  it  was  not  very  long  ago  since  you  were 
a  little  boy — I  mean  a  little  girl — yourself.” 

These  were  positively  Benjamin’s  three  replies  to  my 
three  heartrending  complaints,  and  in  consequence  I 
sulked  all  one  day ;  it  was  upon  a  day,  too,  when  I  did 
not  want  to  sulk,  and  this  made  the  matter  more 
annoying  still.  But  then  I  was  not  long  married,  and 
it  would  not  do,  you  know,  to  let  one’s  husband 


begin  such  nonsense  as  this.  Besides,  there  was  no 
need  to  remind  me  that  I  had  only  just  passed  my 
eighteenth  birthday. 

Well,  here  it  was — this  villa,  as  I  said,  right  before 
us.  Not  in  veritable  bricks  and  mortar  certainly — 0 
that  it  had  been  ! — but  in  unmistakable  black  and  white. 

If  any  of  you,  dear  readers,  have  been  house-hunting 
unsuccessfully  for  a  fortnight,  you  will  imagine  my 
delight  at  happening  upon  just  the  very  thing  I  was 
seeking,  even  in  print. 

“  Benjamin,  dear,”  I  said  delightedly,  “  here  is  a 
desirable  villa  to  let.” 

We  were  just  finishing  breakfast ;  had  been  lounging 
over  ir,  as  we  usually  did,  dividing  the  Telegraph 
between  us,  I  with  the  advertisement  part,  which  I 
consider  is  the  only  part  really  worth  looking  at,  and 
this  is  quite  fortunate,  as  Benjamin  likes  to  read  about 
the  quarrels  the  gentlemen  in  Parliament  are  always 
having  together. 

“  I  must  be  off,”  he  said.  “  Can’t  stop,  dear ;  there’s 
the  tram - ” 

And,  kissing  me,  he  rushed  away.  It  was  such  a 
pity  he  could  not  have  stopped  to  hear  about  it.  It 
read  beautifully — at  least  it  did  the  way  I  read  it — and  I 
had  been  taught  at  Miss  Kno wall’s  to  emphasise  my 
words  properly.  And  who  would  have  thought  any 
one  could  possibly  come  to  grief  or  have  been  dis¬ 
appointed  in  this; — “A  desirable  villa  to  let;  close  to 
station  and  tram  (just  the  very  thing),  respectable 
neighbourhood  (of  course  this  seemed  to  me  quite  an 
unnecessary  piece  of  information.  I  had  yet  to  learn, 
alas !  that  builders  build  desirable  residences  anywhere 
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and  everywhere).  Rent  moderate,  taxes  low  (splendid  ! 
Everybody  likes  these  items  thrown  into  the  bargain), 
tetired  neighbourhood  (delightful),  detached  (good-bye 
to  that  fearful  piano,  and  that  more  than  fearful  har¬ 
monium),  conveniently  fitted  (my  housewifely  soul  re¬ 
joiced  within  me),  good  garden  (I  could  have  cried  with 
pleasure !  How  should  I  know  that  a  good  garden 
now-a-days,  being  interpreted  by  enterprising  no-land- 
to-spare  builders,  should  signify  three  yards  and  a-half 
square  of  undug  ground  ?) 

I  read  the  advertisement  again,  never  dreaming,  in  the 
simplicity  of  my  heart,  that  it  was  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  And  each  time  I  read  it,  it  sounded  pleasanter 
to  me.  O  that  Benjamin  could  have  stopped  just  to 
read  it !  He  might  have  written  about  it  from  his  office. 
And  now — and  my  heart  grew  quite  heavy — it  would 
be  gone  of  course — snapped  up  in  no  time.  There  would 
be  a  rush  at  and  for  the  house.  I  could  fully  imagine  it. 
There  would  be  a  raid  upon  the  quiet,  respectable  neigh¬ 
bourhood  in  search  of  this  desirable  villa  to  let  by  anxious 
house-hunters.  The  tired-out  seekers  of  detached,  con¬ 
veniently-fitted,  low-rented  places  in  which  to  lay  their 
heads  would  scramble  for  it,  so  to  speak.  Oh,  wAa/a 
pity  1  was  so  helpless !  I  could  never  go  and  push 
my  way  through  this  excited  crowd  and  announce  my 
desire  to  appropriate  this  just-the-thing  residence  to 
myself  and  Benjamin.  With  a  sigh — and  I  could  have 
cried — 1  generally  cried  a  little  whenever  anything  put 
me  out — I  pushed  the  paper  from  me.  I  would  go 
about  my  household  duties,  and  endeavour,  at  least  till 
my  husband  came  home,  to  forget  all  about  the  de¬ 
sirable  villa  to  let. 

Impossible ;  it  haunted  me  !  It  kept  ringing  in  my 
ears,  this  seductive,  horribly  deceptive  advertisement ; 
and  when  Mary  came  to  me  to  inquire  what  she 
should  put  into  the  tartlet  she  would  be  making  pre¬ 
sently,  I  told  her  calmly,  but  decisively,  “  A  desirable 
villa  to  let !”  Mary  opened  her  eyes  and  mouth  to  a 
great  extent,  and  no  wonder!  Well,  human  nature 
could  stand  such  suspense  no  longer.  I  would  make  a 
bold  venture  and  go  and  secure  it  myself.  Perhaps 
Benjamin  would  not  persist  in  thinking  me  so  very, 
very  young  and  stupid — it  was  not  my  fault  that  I  was 
eighteen  and  he  was  thirty — after  this. 

Where  was  the  ABC  time-table  ?  To  think  was  to 
do !  I  pored  over  the  hieroglyphics  therein,  and  found 
that  Snap’em  Junction  was  only  ten  miles — a  mere 
nothing — from  our  station.  I  should  be  there  in  really 
no  time  I 

“  Bring  my  boots,  Mary  I”  I  shrieked  over  the  kitchen 
stairs.  “  Quick,  there’s  a  good  girl.  Get  on  as  fast  as  you 
can  with  the  baking.  I  shall  be  home  again  very  soon.” 


In  ten  minutes  more  I  was  in  view  of  the  station ; 
my  train  was  coming  in.  I  had  made  a  hastier  toilette 
than  I  had  ever  made  before  in  all  my  life,  but  one 
cannot  stop  to  flirt  with  one’s  looking-glass  when  the 
stake  at  issue  is  a  desirable  villa  to  let ! 

I  sat  down  in  my  seat  in  the  train,  feeling  com¬ 
placently  happy.  I  should  be  amongst  the  first  comers, 
and  thus  stand  a  better  chance  than  some  unquestionably. 
Everything  was  in  trim  for  to-rr.orrow.  I  have  forgotten 
to  say  that  the  day  was  .^Christmas  Eve,  and  Benjamin 
was  to  bring  his  brother  and  another  friend  or  two 
home  with  him  to  spend  Christmas  with  us.  I  and 
Mary  had  performed  prodigious  feats  in  the  way  of 
providing  for  this  festive  occasion,  but  I  felt  certain  that 
/  should  not  enjoy  my  Christmas  with  a  desirable  villa 
to  let  hanging  uncertainly  over  me. 

“  Mary,”  I  had  said,  as  she  let  me  out  of  the  modest 
homestead  I  was  beginning  to  despise,  “  be  sure  you 
do  not  let  those  desirable,  I  mean  those  villas — that  is, 
those  desirable  (the  word  would  come  in)  pies  get 
burned.  Tell  your  master  I  shall  be  home — but  no, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  you  to  tell  him  anything.  I 
shall  be  home  long,  long  before  he  is,  of  course.’’ 

Alas,  alas,  deluded  mortal  I 

“  Mum,”  said  Mary,  and  was  suddenly  silent.  She 
did  not  like  to  say  so,  as  she  afterwards  told  me,  but 
she  was  thinking  that  something  terrible  the  matter  was 
going  to  happen,  or  had  happened,  to  my  poor  dear 
head. 

I  waved  her  away.  **  Had  I  any  time  to  spare 
now  ?” 

***** 

“  Messrs.  Run’em-up  and  Sell’em,  the  builders, 
ma’am,”  said  the  porter  whom  I  questioned  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  these  surely,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
very  imaginative  gentlemen’s  offices.  “  Yes,  ma’am, 
ninety-two.  Queen-street.” 

“  Yes,  I  know  the  address,”  I  said,  “  but  can  you 
direct  me  to  them  ?” 

“  First  turning  to  the  right,  third  turning  to  the  left, 
and  then  you’ll  come  to  a  halley,  and  then - ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  I  said  impatiently.  How  slow  the  man 
was  I  But  then  he  was  not  supposed  to  know  I  had 
come  to  look  at  a  desirable  villa  to  let. 

“  And  then — you’d  better  ask  again - ” 

“  Is  it  far  ?”  I  asked  doubtfully  j  it  seemed  far  by  that 
injunction  to  “  ask  again.”  Somehow  a  shadow  fell 
just  a  trifle  over  the  spirit  of  my  dream. 

“  Well,  ’m,  should  say  it’s  a  mile  as  the  crow  flies  } 
it’s  the  other  end  of  the  town — tickets,  please.” 

I  would  have  expostulated  with  my  informant ;  surely 
it  was  not  a  mile ;  but  the  man  was  busy,  and  I 
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was  hindering  him  in  the  due  performance  of  his 
duties. 

A  mile !  and  I  was  not  a  very  good  walker.  Cab, 
yes,  I  could  get  a  cab,  of  course  j  there  would  be  the 
mile  to  come  back  again,  and  I  must  not  be  late  because 
of  Benjamin’s  friends.  But  it  was  a  quiet,  retired 
neighbourhood,  and  there  were  no  cabs  in  readiness  at 
the  station.  It  need  not  have  been  so  stupidly  retired 
and  ridiculously  quiet  as  this  ;  however,  there  is  a 
medium  in  all  things. 

Going  down  the  station  steps  a  little  disconsolately, 
it  was  not  a  nice  bright  exhilarating  day,  or  I  might  have 
enjoyed  the  walk — (there  was  a  suspicion  of  snow 
about,  and  it  was  cold  enough  in  all  conscience) — I  saw 
the  names  of  the  builders  over  a  doorway.  The  porter 
had  made  a  mistake ;  porters  never  are  accurate,  you 
know ;  they  always  give  you  the  fag-ends  of  infor¬ 
mation. 

I  crossed  the  road  hastily ;  a  boy  was  in  the  office. 

No,  he  did  not  know  anything  about  the  desirable 
villa  to  let.  Of  course  not,  I  reflected  •,  it  was  hardly 
likely  that  the  details  of  such  a  gem  in  the  architectural 
way  should  be  entiusted  to  his  care,  even  in  the  very 
slightest  degree. 

Could  I  see  Mr.  Run’em-up  or  Mr.  Let’em  ?  My 
business  was  urgent. 

The  masters  were  up  at  the  regular  office,  the  boy 
said.  This  was  just  for  the  convenience  of  callers. 
The  other  was  the  business  place.  Could  not  say  for 
certain  they  were  at  home. 

Was  it  far  ? 

Well,  he  should  say  it  was  a  mile  and  a-half ;  it  was 
the  other  end  of  Snap’em. 

“  It  is  a  mile”  I  said  severely  ;  “  the  porter  said  so. 
How  dare  you  endeavour  to  put  a  half-mile  on  to 
that  ?” 

It  was  really  too  bad.  The  boy  stared.  I  fancy  his 
thoughts  concerning  me  just  then  were  identical  with 
my  maid  Mary’s. 

“  I  suppose  they  are  very  busy  ?”  I  said,  as  I  pre¬ 
pared  to  depart,  giving  the  boy  a  penny  in  my  repent¬ 
ance  at  my  hasty  speech. 

“  Slack,  ’m,”  replied  the  boy. 

I  did  not  believe  it.  In  my  mind’s  eye — the  eye  that 
had  on  just  at  present  a  delusive  rose-coloured  eyeglass 
— I  saw  an  army  of  besieging  would-be  tenants  of  a 
desirable  villa  crowding  around  Messrs.  Run’em-up 
and  Let’em’s  doors. 

What !  was  I  about  to  stand  asking  idle  questions 
here  ? 

“  The  villa  is  not  gone,  I  suppose  ?”  I  asked,  trying 
to  speak  unconcernedly. 


“  What  wilier  ?” 

“  The  desirable  villa  to  be  let,”  I  answered.  I  could 
not  have  found  another  term  for  this  bijou  of  a  place  if 
I  had  tried. 

“  Oh,”  replied  the  boy,  “  they’ve  always  got  plenty 
of  them  about.  I  knows,  you  see,  ’m”  (seeing  I  looked 
doubtful).  "  I  pastes  the  bills  up,’’ 

I  smiled  at  the  speaker’s  ignorance  and  simplicity, 
and  left  him.  A  mile !  I  was  an  hour  by  my  watch 
before  I  reached  the  place  I  sought  for  !  I  had  come 
to  Snap’em  Junction,  when  I  ought  to  have  come  to 
Snap’em.  Well,  it  was  gratifying  to  find  that  I  had 
made  the  mistake,  and  that  as  yet  no  imputation  could 
lie  upon  that  delightful  residence  1  was,  of  course,  so 
near  to  now.  No,  there  was  no  unusual  excitement 
before  the  doors  of  Messrs.  Run’em-up  and  Sell’em 
this  morning — no  crowd.  I  felt  relieved,  I  am  so  nervous, 
and  I  congratulated  myself  that  I  had  been  so  prompt 
in  action.  Probably,  without  doubt,  there  would  come 
scores  by  the  next  train  !  Well,  I  was  sorry  for  them, 
but  they  certainly  should  not,  if  I  could  help  it,  have 
this  desirable  villa  to  let. 

Very  polite  were  the  partners.  Yes,  the  key  was  at 
my  service.  It  was  at  the  Widow  Flanagan’s,  at  number 
ten,  Ix)ng- street,  close  by  the  villa — it  was  there  for  the 
convenience  of  inquirers.  I  could  not  see  the  con¬ 
venience  I  confess,  but  I  trudged  off — it  was  snowing 
now  a  little — full  of  hope  and  expectation.  After  all, 
one  could  afford  to  go  through  a  few  petty  annoyances 
for  the  sake  of  the  desirable  end  there  was  in  view.  1 
wished  it  did  not  snow,  however.  I  had  no  umbrella, 
and  I  had  on  the  pretty  hat  that  Benjamin  liked  so  much, 
and  it  would  be  ruined. 

It  was  not  until  I  had  got  a  little  distance  away  that 
I  remembered  I  had  not  asked  the  road  to  Long-street ; 
it  was  an  unpleasant  and  too  suggestive  name.  I  had 
come  a  long  way  already.  It  was  idle  to  go  back 
though ;  anybody  would  know  it,  of  course. 

“  Did  I  know  that  the  desirable  villa  I  had  come 
about  was  very  retired  and  quiet  ?”  Messrs.  Run’em-up 
and  Let’em  had  said,  and  I  had  replied  decidedly  that 
that  was  one  of  its  merits  im  my  eyes.  (O  the  snares 
of  this  delusive  world  !) 

There  were  plenty  of  other  villas  that  the  partners 
thought  might  suit  me  better,  they  insinuated  ! 

Fancy  the  artfulness  !  Oh,  I  was  not  such  a  child  as 
Benjamin  declared  I  was.  This  desirable  villa  was  but  a 
decoy-duck  of  these  precious  builders.  Having  decoyed 
expectant  tenants  to  see  this,  they  would  endeavour  to 
palm  off  other  houses  not  so  desirable.  They  would  nut 
make  a  victim  of  me,  however.  No,  no.  I  could  not 
help  giving  them  a  glance  of  supreme  scorn  as  I  walked 
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out  of  their  office.  Very  likely  there  had  been  several 
persons  already  on  the  same  errand  as  myself,  and 
they — the  drawers  up  of  that  seductive  notice — had 
sent  them  elsewhere  amongst  their  rows  and  terraces. 

But  anybody  and  everybody  did  not  know  where 
Long-street  was,  and  I  wandered  rather  disconsolately 
about  waiting  for  passsers-by.  And  there  were  few  of 
these  indeed,  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  being  so 
retired,  it  struck  me.  Again  I  felt  vexed,  as  I  had  done 
at  that  horrible  little  Snap’em  Junction  Station,  that  it 
voas  so  ridiculously  apart  from  the  world.  What  on 
earth  would  Mary  do  in  the  way  of  household  shop¬ 
ping  ?  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  And  then,  too, 
where  were  the  rail  and  the  tramway  ?  I  had  not  seen 
the  ghost  of  either  in  this  part  of  Snap’em. 

Presently — it  was  a  long-coming  presently — I  saw 
I.ong-street  written  upon  a  wall  in  front  of  me,  and  I 
turned  the  corner  expectantly.  Dubiously  I  picked  my 
way  along  this,  surely  the  dirtiest  of  all  dirty  streets  in 
existence,  and  asked  of  an  old  woman  standing  at  her 
door  did  she  know  the  Widow  Flanagan  ? 

“  Faith  an’  it’s  meself,”  she  said. 

“I  have  come  for  the  key  of  Rosedale”  (sweet 
name !)  I  said. 

The  woman  fumbled  about  in  some  jars  on  her  mantel¬ 
piece,  and  at  last  brought  forth  two  rusty-looking  keys, 
saying  she  would  be  obliged  to  me  if  I  would,  when  I 
brought  them  back,  put  them  behind  the  flower-pots  on 
her  window-sill,  as  she  was  going  out. 

I  nodded,  and  with  the  open  sesame  of  that  desirable 
villa  to  let  in  my  hands,  I  felt  my  spirits  rise  exuberantly, 
and  I  put  a  shilling  in  her  hand. 

Perhaps  the  trifling  donation  made  the  old  creature 
feel  kindly  to  me,  for  she  leaned  towards  me  and 
whispered,  although  there  was  not  a  soul  near  us,  “  I’m 
much  obliged  to  ye,  ma’am,’’  and  sinking  her  voice 
still  lower,  “  I’ve  a  fine  thing  for  the  rheumatiz  that 
I’ll  tell  ye  of  when  ye  go  yonder.” 

“  Why  ?”  I  asked,  an  unpleasant  shiver  stealing  over 
me.  Already  I  was  cold  and  miserable  ;  “  rheumatiz” 
was  not  an  agreeable  ailment  to  think  of  just  then. 

“  It’s  a  ’orrible  damp  place,  ma’am,  and  it’s  been 
empty  ever  so  long,  and  folks  do  say  it’s  haunted - ” 

“But,”  I  interrupted  fretfully,  “it  is  a  desirable 
villa  to  let - ’’ 

Mrs.  Flanagan  smiled,  and  I  remembered  afterwards 
it  was  a  pitying  one.  But  she  turned  away ;  already 
probably  she  had  said  too  much. 

“  Is  it  far  ?”  I  said,  for  the  third  time  asking  the 
question  that  day,  but  putting  it  merely  in  this  case 
quite  idly,  and  expecting  to  hear  her  reply,  “  Oh,  just 
handy,”  or  “  Close  by,”  or  something  of  the  sort. 


“  Well,  it’s  a  goodish  step,”  she  said,  to  my  dismay, 
“  and  it’s  the  dirtiest  road  ye  ever  see.’” 

“Dirtier  than  this  ?”  I  asked  incredulously. 

“  Tnis — this  is  clane  and  nate  to  it !  And  it’s  dull,” 
continued  she  pityingly,  “  and  grave-like,  but  there, 
there’s  plenty  of  folks  like  quiet  places  like  that,  p’r’aps — 
I  don’t.  But  you  had  better  pick  up  your  skirts,  ma’am.” 

I  smiled  now  a  little,  but  it  was  not  the  smile  of  an 
hour  ago ;  the  heart  of  it  was  dying.  But  of  course 
this  poor,  ignorant  old  woman  would  not  be  able  to 
comprehend  the  tastes  of  a  refined  couple  like  myself 
and  Benjamin.  She  would  not  understand  our  love  cf 
retirement — at  least  mine — I  could  readily  understand 
that.  I  did  not  like  the  “goodish  bit”  in  the  least, 
however.  I  was  tired  and  hungry ;  I  had  had  no 
luncheon.  Just  at  present,  as  I  thought  of  the  tempt¬ 
ing  little  repast  Mary  would  have  prepared  for  this  mid¬ 
day  meal  had  I  been  at  home  to  enjoy  it,  I  could  not 
help  reflecting  that  I  need  not  perhaps  have  been  so 
precipitate  after  all.  The  villa  was  very  desirable  I 
knew,  but  it  could  have  waited  Benjamin’s  leisure  no 
doubt.  Well,  I  would  have  rest  and  refreshment 
somewhere  before  I  started  for  home,  even  if  it  did 
make  me  late. 

Quite  briskly  now  I  walked  along  with  my  skirts 
duly  and  carefully  tucked  up  I  would  soon  accomplish 
that  “goodish  bit.”  At  last  I  was  really  near  my 
ourney’s  object ;  that  at  least  was  certain.  Rosedale 
was  in  Sweetbriar-road.  (Sweet  name  again,  and  so 
appropriate  as  a  road  leading  to  Rosedale  !) 

Along  the  lane  I  went ;  do  all  I  could  to  think  well 
of  it,  Sweetbriar-road  was  a  veritable  lane,  and  a  very 
dirty  one  too,  and  bore  a  disreputable  air  about  it  not 
at  all  promising  to  find. 

Never  mind,  there  would  be  a  turning  somewhere 
presently,  and  the  brightest  and  prettiest  of  all  human 
habitations  upon  a  small  scale  would  meet  my  pleased 
and  expectant  gaze. 

*  #  •  #  * 

Oh  dear !  Was  that  it  ?  Was  this  it  ?  The  bloom 

was  coming,  not  slowly,  but  altogether  off  the  peach  ! 
This  dull,  ugly,  miserable-looking  house  with  its  faded 
green  Venetian  blinds,  its  lusty-looking  iron  fence,  and 
its  narrow  pathw.ay  overgrown  with  weeds  and  nettles  ! 
Yes,  Rosedale  was  on  the  door !  How  grim  must  have 
been  that  former  hapless  tenant’s  humour,  whoever  he 
might  be,  who  named  it  thus  ! 

O  that  I  had  ! — but  it  was  not  to  be.  A  frightful 
curiosity  crept  over  me  to  see  the  interior  of  this — no,  I 
could  not  any  longer  call  it  a  desirable  villa  to  let — 
this  fearful-looking  abode !  Perhaps'  I  had  been  a 
trifle  unjust  towards  Messrs.  Run’em-up  and  Let’em 
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•when  I  considered  with  such  scorn  their  offer  to  point 
out  to  me  residences  that  might  suit  me  better — per¬ 
haps,  I  thought,  I  had.  I  turned  back ;  I  had  gone 
three  steps  along  Sweetbriar-road.  I  put  the  key 
into  the  lock  of  the  disreputable-looking  door,  going 
up  a  flight  of  six  greenish-looking  steps  to  reach  it. 
But  not  the  slightest  effect  did  it  have  upon  the  lock. 
And  somehow,  the  more  I  could  not  get  into  this 
desirable  villa  to  let — I  suppose  it  was  the  contrary 
spirit  dominant  within  me  that  we  women  are  told  we 
possess — the  more  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to  !  Besides 
(faint  happy  thought !)  perhaps  the  inside  was  quite 
nice.  No  doubt  it  was.  How  hasty  I  had  been  to 
jump  to  conclusions  thus  !  “  What’s  in  a  name  ?”  I 

could  not  help  thinking.  I  meant  “  What’s  in  a  coat  ? — 
at  least,  what  signifies  the  exterior  ?”  but  I  could  not 
stop  just  now.  to  choose  appropriate  words.  Of  course 
the  outside  could  very  easily  and  speedily  be  made 
presentable.  So  I  stood  there  panting  with  my  efforts 
to  move  that  obstinate  key,  and  ruining  my  gloves.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  I  stayed  there  thus  engaged  for  half- 
an-hour. 

At  last  it  turned,  the  door  flying  open  with  my  weight 
against  it,  and  emitting  a  dull,  hollow,  and  uncomfort¬ 
able  sound. 

No,  the  inside  and  the  outside  were  fitting  mates  for 
each  other.  I  laughed  (stifling  my  inclination  to  cry)  as 
I  went  “  upstairs  and  downstairs  and  in  my  lady’s 
chamber”  of  this  desirable  villa  to  let.  I  felt,  I  think,  too, 
a  little  like  the  deceived  lady  of  Lyons  when  her  husband 
brought  her  home  to  his  mother’s  humble  cottage,  and 
I  could  have  flung  up  my  arms  and  exclaimed  quite 
tragically  to  the  inditers  of  that  snareful  paragraph  that 
had  brought  me  where  I  was,  “  This  your  desirable 
villa  to  let !  this  your  respectable  neighbourhood  !  this 
your  conveniently-fitted  residence  !  this  your  good 
garden !” 

I  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  my  outraged  feelings 
could  I  have  spoken  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  to 
Messrs.  Run’em-up  and  Let’em.  However,  it  would 
be  something  to  laugh  about  to-morrow — and  at 
Christmas  time,  when  everybody  is  supposed  to  be 
good-tempered  and  happy,  one  does  not  mind  being 
laughed  at  a  little.  “  Good-bye,  Desirable  Villa  to 
Let,”  I  said,  beginning  to  see  a  little  fun  in  the  whole 
affair,  “  I  have  done  with  you.”  And  I  turned  towards 
the  door  and  grasped  the  handle. 

“  Good-bye,”  I  repeated,  and  then  I  stood  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  mute,  unutterable,  terrible  woe.  The  door  was 
shut,  I  had  shut  it  carefully  when  I  entered,  and  the 
keys,  both  of  them,  were  on  the  outside  ! 

O  that  I  were  at  home  with  Benjamin  in  my  neat, 


nice  little  house  !  What  did  it  signify  that  the  rain  came 
into  the  back  kitchen  ;  that  the  water-taps  were  all  out 
of  order ;  that  the  wind  rattled  into  our  rooms  very 
much  as  it  liked  ;  and  that  our  landlord’s  heart,  as  far 
as  alterations  were  concerned,  was  of  adamant  ? 

Nothing !  It  mattered  nothing !  I  would  never, 
never  grumble  more  were  I  but  once  again  outside  the 
walls  of  this  detestable  (at  last  I  had  found  another 
name)  villa  to  let. 

I  shook  the  door,  I  cried,  I  moaned  as  I  remembered 
that  the  widow  Flanagan  was  going  out,  and  would 
therefore  not  come  to  seek  me,  wondering  at  my  long 
absence.  Nobody  knew  where  I  was,  not  even  Mary. 
In  my  distress  I  could  but  compare  myself  with  the 
helpless  bride  of  Lord  Lovell.  I  should  be  lost  in  my 
fair  youth,  only  that  she  died  in  an  oaken  chest,  and  I 
— I  was  to  expire  with  cold,  and  horror,  and  fright  at 
a  detestable  villa  to  let. 

I  rushed  to  the  windows,  for  life  was  sweet.  (I  had 
made  up  my  mind  to  die,  you  know,  and  throughout  my 
fright  there  came  to  me  something  of  the  heroine  sen¬ 
sation.)  But  the  windows  moved  not  under  my  frantic 
efforts  to  raise  them.  It  seemed  to  me  that  they  were 
glued  down,  but  perhaps  it  was  but  the  dampness  of 
the  woodwork. 

The  back  door,  the  back  door  !  Foolish  I  was  not 
to  think  of  that  easy  mode  of  egress.  Downstairs  I 
rushed  ;  I  had  not  had  courage  to  go  down  there  before, 
the  upper  ones  were  quite  sufficient  an  experience. 
But  the  back  door  was  bolted,  and  locked  by  a  mon¬ 
strous  key  that  resisted  me  as  the  other  keys  had  done. 

To  the  front  room  I  hurried,  again  renewing  my 
attempts  upon  the  window,  which  at  last  opened,  one 
side  only,  about  three  inches.  In  vain  I  pulled  and 
tugged  at  it,  and  I  would  have  broken  one  of  the  panes 
of  glass  but  that  they  were  small  ones.  Slim  I  was  •, 
Benjamin  (dear,  dear,  dear  Benjamin  !)  had  always  ad¬ 
mired  my  figure  ;  but  oh  !  I  was  not  slim  enough  to 
get  through  one  of  these.  What  should  I  do  ?  What 
should  I  do  ?  I  do  not  know^what  I  should  have  done ; 
but  what  I  did  was  to  cry  till  I  could  cry  no  longer. 
This  was  a  terrible  scrape  indeed.  That  old  woman 
would  most  likely  forget  all  about  me  and  my  visit  when 
she  did  get  home.  The  shadows  were  falling.  Soon 
it  would  be  dark,  and — and  had  not  she  said  something 
about  a  ghost  ?  As  a  rule  I  despised  ghosts,  but  some¬ 
thing  came  creeping  coldly  down  my  back  as  I  thought 
of  my  chances  with  one  in  this  detestable  villa  to  let ! 

O  for  “  Johnnie  comes  marching  home  again,”  as 
thumped  by  those  three  piano- loving  girls  next  door  at 
home !  Poor  things  !  why  could  not  I  let  them  enjoy 
themselves  ? 
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O  for  the  “  Old  Hundredth,”  as  performed  slowly 
and  laboriously  by  the  harmonium-owner  upon  the  other 
side  !  Poor  fellow  !  if  he  liked  to  amuse  himself,  why 
should  not  he  ? 

And  O  for  the  sound  of  the  whistles  and  the  drums 
of  his  small  sons  in  his  garden  !  It  was  not  so  very  long 
ago  since  I  was  a  child  myself  you  know  ! 

The  music  of  these  mistaken  individuals  would  have 
been  bliss  to  me  just  now.  Anything,  anything  rather 
than  this  awful  ghostlike  stillness.  In  despair  I  put  my 
mouth  to  the  three  inches  of  opening  in  the  window 
and  called  frantically  to  probable  passers-by  to  open  the 
door  of  this  horrible  habitation.  Never  again  would  I 
do  the  least  thing  without  first  obtaining  Benjamin’s  sage 
advice. 

But  nobody  came  and  it  occurred  to  me,  to  add  to 
my  wretchedness,  that  if  they  had  they  would  have 
fled,  and  put  my  voice  down  as  a  possession  of  the 
ghost’s. 

Melancholy  thoughts  were  filling  me.  I  wondered 
whether  Benjamin  would  marry  again ;  whether  he 
would  be  very  sorry  ;  and  whether  he  would  put  flowers 
upon  my  untimely  grave. 

And  then  a  fresh  set  of  thoughts  filled  me.  Would 
he  marry  that  odious  cousin  Amy  of  his  (she  had  always 
wanted  him)  ? 

This  gave  me  new  strength.  No,  he  shall  not,  I 
said,  and  again  1  applied  my  strength  to  the  window. 
I  could  have  said  hurrah  ! ;  up  it  went,  nearly  precipi¬ 
tating  me  out,  as  the  door  had  nearly  precipitated  me 
iq.  It  was  dark  now,  and  I  could  hardly  see  the  rails 
of  the  area  beneath.  Well,  it  did  not  signify  ;  I  would 
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die  a  martyr’s  d^^th,  and  in  a  good  cause.  Amy  was  a 
fright  I  Just  then  something  touched  me  upon  the 
shoulder — the  ghost !  There  nuire  ghosts,  then. 

“  Whativer  do  ye  mane  ?” 

I  turned  and  flung  myself  on  the  speaker’s  neck — it 
was  the  old  Irishwoman  come  in  search  of  me.  In  my 
efforts  to  move  the  window,  and  the  noise  that  it  had 
made  when  it  went  up,  I  had  not  heard  her  turn  the 
key  of  the  door;  the  latch-key  was  useless  as  was  its 
lock.  • 

Tear-stained,  cold,  and  hungry,  I  wended  my 
sorrowful  way  homeward. 

The  “  close-by”  trams  I  found  were  like  the  rest  of 
the  distances,  to  quote  the  old  woman’s  words,  “  a 
goodish”  bit  away. 

As  I  neared  my  home  I  heard  “  Johnnie  comes 
marching  home,”  and  “  The  Old  Hundredth,”  and 
faint  sounds  of  penny  whistles  and  drums  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  last-named  neighbour’s  residence,  and — 
they  were  the  sweetest  sounds  I  had  ever  heard  in  all 
my  life. 

Benjamin  was  at  home,  and  our  friends,  and  I  told 
them  my  story.  It  did  not  seem  half  so  pitiable  a  one 
now  as  it  did  when  I  was  expecting  the  Rosedale 
phantom. 

Many  a  time  did  we  laugh  about  it  next  day,  too  ;  it 
made  our  Christmas  merrier. 

But  I  never  will  look  at  the  Telegraph  at  breakfast- time 
now.  I  have  taken  a  positive  dislike  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  sheet.  >  I  fancy  it  is  because  I  shall  see,  perhaps, 
once  again  a  little  information  respecting  some  “  De¬ 
sirable  Villa  to  Let.”  Julia  Chandler. 
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BOY’S  JACKET. 

We  give  for  our  cut-out  pattern  this 
mouth  the  shape  of  the  hoy’s  jacket, 
illustrated. 

It  is  in  four  pieces : 

Half  of  front. 

Half  of  back. 

Upper  half  of  sleeve. 

Under  half  of  sleeve. 

The  neck  should  be  folded  back  to  form 
a  revers,  and  the  rest  of  the  jacket,  when 
joined  together,  should  be  bound  with  fine 
braid.  A  narrow  binding  simulates  a  cufl‘, 
and,  placed  on  the  sides  of  jacket,  forms 
pockets. 

One  yard  and  a-half  of  cloth  will  cut 
the  entire  suit,  the  remainder  of  pattern 
being  given  on  diagram  sheet. 


'ThefollowingCut-out  Paper  Patterns 

have  been  issued  with  this  Magazine 

for  the  year  1 879 : — 

Janttabt. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Jacket  suitable  for  outdoor  wear. 

Fbbeuaby. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  11 
Child’s  Blouse. 

Mabch. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Opera  Cloak. 

Apbil. — Design  in  Crewel  Work  for 
Antimacassars,  &c. 

Mat. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Boy’s 
Jacket. 

July. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Lady’s 
Dolman  Fichu. 

August. — Cut-out  Ptitterns  of  a 
Fashionable  Tight  Sleeve  and  well¬ 
fitting  Turned-down  Collar. 

Septembee. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Tight-fitting  Autumn  Jacket. 

OcTOBEE. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a  Boy’s 
Tunic. 

Novembee. — Cut-out  Pattern  of  a 
Lady's  Cuir:  si  Bodice. 
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®ur  yHris  JfEtbr  0! 

ARIS  is  settling  itself  to  spend  the  winter  season 
as  comfortably  and  pleasantly  as  may  be.  The 
theatre  and  concert-room  will  certainly  afford 
the  greater  share  of  our  winter  enjoyments,  for  there  is 
not  much  to  be  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  official  fetes. 
Monsieur  Grevy  is  certainly  anxious  to  do  what  he  can, 
and  he  has  promised  three  grand  balls  at  the  E.ysee, 
the  first  to  take 
place  as  soon  as 
the  Assemblee  has 
met  again  after 
vacation — that  is, 
the  first  fortnight 
in  December ;  but 
neither  he  nor  his 
wife  are  exactly 
the  fittest  people 
in  the  world  for 
giving  life  and 
entrain  to  public 
fetes.  The  Em¬ 
bassies  have  been, 
as  usual,  the  first 
to  open  the  season 
by  grand  dinners 
and  balls,  but  pri¬ 
vate  salons  are  not 
very  eager,  it 
seems,  to  follow 
suit.  Our  noblesse 
is  in  the  sulks, 
and  will  remain 
80  while  the  Re¬ 
public  lasts,  and 
it  is  only  in  the 
official  and  finan¬ 
cial  world  that 
any  receptions  are 
going  on.  Very  many  of  oar  aristocratic  families  are 
remaining  in  their  country  chateaux,  and  will  even 
spend  Christmas  there.  Meanwhile  Paris  has  hailed 
with  unfeigned  enthusiasm  the  return  of  a  great  star  of 
the  artistic  world.  After  ten  years’  absence  la  diva 
Patti  has  made  her  appearance  once  more  among  us. 
It  was  at  a  grand  concert  in  the  splendid  hall  of  the 
Trocadero  Palace  that  we  heard  her  again,  and  knew 
at  once  that  her  voice  was  as  divine  as  ever,  her  notes 
as  pure  and  thrilling,  improved,  if  anything,  in  depth  of 
expression  and  harmony.  Madame  Ad-lina  Patti  still 


l[as|i0ns  anb  ®0$$ijt. 

looks  quite  young,  and  her  soft  bright  Spanish  eyes  are 
as  fascinating  as  ever.  Many  artists  were  heard,  but 
all  the  interest  of  the  performance  centered  upon  la  diva ; 
she  was  encored  till  she  was  ready  to  faint  with  emotion 
and  fatigue,  and  nearly  smothered  under  the  bouquets 
heaped  upon  her.  It  was  a  wonderful  success. 

It  is  rumoured  that  Madame  Patti  is  engaged  to  sing 

this  winter  at  the 
New  Italian  Opera 
in  Paris.  If  so, 
this  new  creation 
will  certainly  be¬ 
come  a  formidable 
rival  to  the  Grand 
Opera  itself.  It 
is  the  theatre  of 
La  Gaiete  which 
is  to  be  trans¬ 
formed  this  win¬ 
ter  into  an  Italian 
Opera. 

The  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  Tro¬ 
cadero  Palace  was 
a  morning  con¬ 
cert,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  the 
elite  of  Parisian 
society.  There 
was  a  great  exhi¬ 
bition  of  beautiful 
new  winter  toi¬ 
lettes.  Let  us 
note  down  one  or 
two. 

One  was  of 
seal-brown  ar- 
mure,  with  skirt 
looped  up  by  ruby-coloured  satin.  This  skirt  was  cut 
out  into  square  tabs  showing  a  double  (luting  of  seal- 
brown  and  ruby  pekin.  Seal-brown  bodice,  with  a 
semi- vest  of  pekin,  over  which  was  thrown  an  opera- 
cloak  of  sealskin  trimmed  with  beaver-fur.  The  bonnet 
was  a  Baby  capote  of  sealskin,  very  small,  lined  with 
ruby  satin,  and  fastened  with  very  wide  strings  of  ruby 
satin.  On  one  side  two  fluffy  pompons  of  seal-brown 
and  ruby  feathers. 

Another  was  of  creamy-white  Indian  cashmere,  in 
.the  Dire:toire  shape,  very  clinging  about  the  hips. 
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Cardinal  cape  of  very  thick  creamy-white  faille.  Both 
the  dress  and  cape  are  trimmed  with  bands  of  seal¬ 
skin.  Rubens  hat  of  white  plush,  lined  with  seal-brown 
shirred  satin,  and  trimmed  with  a  cluster  of  monthly 
roses. 

And  a  third  was  of  silver-grey  satin  in  the  Louis  XIII* 
style.  Petticoat  of  silver-grey  plush,  edged  round  the 
bottom  with  a  thick  quilling  of  satin  to  match.  Over¬ 
skirt  of  satin  looped  up  in  the  Bourgeoise  de  Paris  style* 
on  one  side  only,  with  a  unique  embroidery  pattern, 
worked  in  leather- 
coloured  silk  and 
chenille,  mixed 
with  amber  and 
old-gold  beads. 

The  bodice  is  in 
the  Marion  De¬ 
lorme  style,  with 
puffed  sleeves  of 
silver-grey  satin 
and  deep  revers 
cut  out  in  peaks 
and  turned  up 
over  the  sleeve. 

This  revers  is  em¬ 
broidered  in  silk 
chenille  and  beads 
like  the  skirt,  and 
the  same  embroi¬ 
dery  pattern  ap¬ 
pears  upon  the 
large  turned- 
down  Louis  XlII. 
collar. 

The  great  topic 
of  conversation 
just  now  in  the 
world  of  fashion 
is  the  marriage  of 
the  young  Arch¬ 
duchess  Christine 
with  the  King  of  Spain,  and  her  wonderful  trousseau. 
The  marriage  dress  is  of  white  satin  and  brocade,  with 
an  immense  court  train  entirely  veiled  over  with  splendid 
lace.  In  this  lace  are  worked  the  arms  of  all  the  noble 
houses  to  which  the  Princess  belongs  *,  they  are — 
Austria,  Lorraine,  Hapsbourg,  Spain,  Castille,  Bour¬ 
bon,  &c. 

Perfumed  clusters  of  orange-blossoms  are  scattered 
all  over  the  court  train,  and  continued  in  light  garlands 
down  the  sides.  The  toilette  is  completed  by  a  diadem 
of  diamonds,  which  will  fasten  on  the  veil  and  lend 


fresh  beauty  to  the  young  Queen’s  golden  hair.  The 
dress  for  the  grand  reception  of  the  morrow  is  of  silver 
brocade,  with  a  court  train.  The  front,  white  and 
silver,  covered  with  a  profusion  of  crimson  carnations 
scattered  over  the  dress  as  though  they  had  but  just 
been  gathered. 

When  these  lines  are  published  the  second  marriage 
of  the  King  of  Spain  will  be  an  accomplished  fact,  but 
we  must  wait  till  next  month  to  give  any  details  of  it. 

All  our  theatres  are  brilliant  just  now.  The  Grand 

Opera  has  a  mar¬ 
vellous  reprise  of 
Faust  with  Mdlle. 
Heilbron,  whose 
success  in  Paul  et 
Virginie  was  so 
great,  and  who 
has  been  engaged 
by  M.  Vaucorbeil 
for  the  winter 
season. 

The  Gymnase 
has  a  real  success 
with  the  new 
drama  Jonathan, 
and  the  Renais¬ 
sance  has  a  de¬ 
lightful  operetta. 
La  jolie  Persane, 
in  which  a  young 
debutante,  Mdlle. 
Jane  Hading,  is 
winning  her  first 
laurels  with  naive 
grace.  In  the 
smaller  theatres 
there  are  also  a 
number  of  new 
plays  most  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Pari¬ 
sian,  who,  coming 
home  after  his  summer  and  autumn  travels  and  ville- 
giatura,  is  more  empresse  than  ever  to  enjoy  his  favourite 
amusement,  theatre-going. 

But  the  grand  fete  of  the  winter  will  no  doubt  be  that 
which  is  being  got  up  by  la  Presse — that  is,  by  the 
editors  of  all  the  most  influential  Paris  papers — in  favour 
of  the  victims  of  the  inundations  in  Murcia.  The  fete 
is  to  be  held  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  to  extend  over  one 
whole  day  and  night,  but  as  yet  what  it  is  to  be  exactly 
has  not  transpired.  There  was  to  have  been  a  bull¬ 
fight,  but  that  has  not  been  allowed  by  our  Govern- 
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ment,  nor  do  we  in  the  least  regret  it,  for  it  would  be 
a  sin  to  introduce  among  us  so  barbarous  an  amuse¬ 
ment.  What  an  occasion  it  would  have  been  for  throw¬ 
ing  an  odium  upon  our  Republic  !  and  yet  they  were  not 
Republicans  who  proposed  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  under 
the  late  Empire  the  thing  would  have  been  allowed.  To 
one  of  our  then  sovereigns  at  least  it  would  have  been 
a  congenial  spectacle,  for  all  Spaniards  love  such  exhi¬ 
bitions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  proposed  fete  is  sure  to  be  a 
great  success,  being  patronised  by  the  Nite  of  our 
grandes  dames,  some  of  whom  have  promised  to  hold 
booths  at  the  fancy  fair  which  forms  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gramme. 

No  doubt  we  shall  see  on  such  an  occasion  a  very 
pretty  exhibition  of  new  and  elegant  dresses.  Already 
the  winter  fashions  have  appeared  in  all  their  splendour. 
Fur  cloaks  have  been  donned,  and  ladies  have  resumed 
their  muffs.  How  dainty  and  coquettish,  by-the-bye, 
are  muffs  this  season — how  much  prettier  in  their 
Liliputian  proportions  than  the  huge  bags  of  former 
days !  They  are  made  this  year  not  only  of  every 
known  fur  under  the  sun,  but  also  of  fabrics  such  as 
velvet,  satin,  and  plush,  in  which  case  fur  is  only  used 
as  a  lining,  or  at  most  as  an  edging.  They  are  trimmed 
with  passementerie,  embroidery,  spangles,  and  bows  in 
the  most  bewitching  fashion.  The  muff  is  a  most 
important  item  in  a  lady’s  toilette ;  she  plays  with  it  as 
with  a  fan. 

Very  dainty  indeed  are  the  tiny  muffs  of  shirred 
satin  with  bows  of  lace  and  ribbon,  and  a  lace  ruching 
inside,  which  are  now  made  either  in  black  satin  or — 
prettier  still — of  the  colour  of  the  dress  or  of  its  trim¬ 
ming.  Some  are  even  of  creamy  white  satin,  with 
ruffles  of  white  blond  peeping  out  at  the  ends,  and 
bows  of  wide  satin  ribbon. 

The  sealskin  muff  is  extremely  ladylike,  and  can  be 
worn  with  any  toilette,  but  it  is  more  especially  elegant 
matched  to  a  sacque  and  cap  of  the  same.  Velvety 
sealskin,  as  soft  as  plush,  is  in  great  demand  this  winter^ 
but  is  always  expensive  ;  next  to  it  in  fancy  furs  comes 
Indian  beaver ;  common  silver-grey  beaver  is  also 
fashionable,  and  so  is  Canadian  bison  ;  skunk  is  less 
in  favour  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years,  but 
still  remains  a  good  and  distingue  style  of  fur. 

The  casaquin  bodice,  of  a  different  material  to  the 
skirt,  is  a  pretty  adjunct  to  the  female  toilette,  intro¬ 
ducing  fresh  variety  in  its  composition.  Paniers  are 
still  made,  but  the  clinging  skirt  seems  to  have  an 
especial  charm  for  our  elegantes,  and  none  but  those 
whose  figure  lacks  too  much  in  the  way  of  rounded 
contours  wear  the  draped  appliances  called  by  that 
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name.  Every  lady  should  know  how  to  select  the  I 
style  which  suits  her  best. 

Buttons  are  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  modern  ! 
toilettes.  They  are  most  fanciful  and  varied  in  style. 
Some  are  of  enamel  with  flowers  in  the  Japanese  style, 
others  of  tdrtoiseshell  inlaid  with  gold,  of  carved 
mother-of-pearl,  of  engraved  steel,  &c.,  but  the  most 
expensive  and  artistic  are  those  of  China,  painted  by 
hand  and  enamelled.  Some  of  these  are  quite  little  | 
marvels,  each  button  of  the  set  being  ornamented  with  | 
a  different  pattern,  and  becoming  real  works  of  art.  j 

In  a  simple  style  I  would  recommend  the  black  j 

corozo  button  as  both  very  durable  and  very  neat-  j 

looking.  Initials  and  crests  may  be  engraved  upon 
them,  which  renders  them  extremely  stylish.  j 

In  the  fashion  of  dresses  fancy  reigns  supreme.  | 
Bodices  separate  from  the  skirt  are  made  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  of  which  we  can  only  mention  a  few,  such  as  the  j 
tight  basque  bodice,  forming  an  obtuse  point  in  front, 
slit  open  behind,  and  finished  with  two  narrow  lappets, 
arranged  each  into  three  loops.  The  front  is  buttoned 
all  the  way  down,  and  has  deep  revers  applied  from  ! 
the  neck  down  to  the  waist  of  some  different  fabric. 
Coat  sleeves,  with  cuffs  to  match  the  revers."  ■ 

The  blouse  jacket,  the  fronts  of  which  are  full,  being 
shirred  in  at  the  shoulders  and  at  the  waist,  and  confined 
round  the  waist  with  a  band,  beyond  which  show  the  * 
two  points  of  the  basque.  At  the  back  it  is  tight-fitting, 
the  basque  only  being  gathered  and  looped  up  with"  a 
bow.  ■ 

The  coat  jacket  with  revers  in  front  and  pointed 
basques  ;  at  the  back  square  coat  lappets.  The  revers 
and  cuffs  of  velvet  or  dlush. 

The  coat  jacket  with  vest  in  front,  rounded  off 
basques  and  coat  lappets  behind.  The  vest  and  cuffs 
are  of  silk,  satin,  brocade,  or  embroidered  cashmere. 

The  cuirass  basque,  tight-fitting  and  deeply  pleated 
both  in  front  and  at  the  back.  This  model  may  be 
trimmed  in  various  ways.  One  is  with  small  loops  of 
ribbon  in  clusters  all  down  the  front  and  also  upon  the 
sleeves. 

The  plastron  bodice,  tight-fitting,  with  deep  round 
basque,  and  a  plastron  buttoned  on  on  either  side  over 
the  front,  and  edged  with  a  tiny  fluting,  or  with  braid^ 
or  passementerie,  or  lace. 

The  casaquin,  or  tight-fitting  bodice  with  square 
basque  applied,  revers  and  cuffs  of  some  different 
material. 

And  the  jacket  h  paniers,  the  basques  of  which  are 
rounded  off  and  draped  into  paniers  on  either  side. 

Besides  these  separate  bodices,  which  are  worn  either 
with  single  or  double  skirts,  there  are  various  kinds 
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of  polonaises  which  are  also  quite  fashionable  this 
winter. 

One  style  is  tight-fitting,  with  long  narrow  revers  in 
front,  generally  of  some  fancy  material ;  the  draperies 
form  deep  facings  at  the  bottom  of  the  skirt  in  front, 
and  are  draped  at  the  back  with  bows. 

Another  forms  a  deep  vest  in  front,  then  comes  down 
in  a  sort  of  half-train  at  the  back,  roqnded  off  at  the 
side,  the  trimming  marking  off  the  vest,  which  is  but 
simulated. 

The  jacket  polonaise,  which  is  made  like  a  jacket  in 
front,  is  also  very  popular.  The  front  forms  a  jacket 
and  a  pleated  tablier,  with  tabs  fastened  across.  Behind 
it  is  made  like  a  short  princess  dress,  draped  into  a  puff 
in  the  upper  part.  ' 

And  the  polonaise  dress  made  to  simulate  a  jacket 
bodice  and  looped  up  over  skirt. 

There  are  also  half- fitting  or  blouse  polonaises,  which 
are  fastened  round  the  waist  with  a  belt  for  morning 
wear,  and  Watteau  polonaise  with  a  deep  pleat  at  the 
back. 

Sleeves  are  always  made  quite  tight  and  rather  short ; 
in  some  of  the  latest  models  introduced  they  are 
trimmed  about  the  elbow  instead  of  round  the  wrists. 

Overskirts  are  trimmed  in  many  various  ways.  The 
simplest  are  just  folded  across  the  front  and  draped 
behind  ;  other  are  shirred  in  front,  and  fall  in  long  lap¬ 
pets  behind  ;  others,  again,  are  bridled  with  scarfs 
across  the  front. 

When  the  costume  is  short,  the  round  skirt  is  kilted 
or  plain,  but  with  a  deep  fluting  round  the  bottom,  the 
overskirt  is  bridled  across  the  front,  and  draped  behind. 

With  trained  underskirt,  the  upperskirt  is  frequently 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  forming  the  tablier,  the 
other  a  draped  tunic  at  the  back. 

Another  fashion  for  trained  dresses  is  to  have  the 
underskirt  cut  round  and  much  trimmed  in  front  only, 
while  the  overskirt  is  added  on  at  the  back,  and  forms 
the  train. 

Evening  dresses  are  made  with  the  bodice  open,  in 
the  shape  of  a  square  or  an  oval,  and  trimmed  with 
draperies,  lace  and  fringe.  The  sleeves  are  finished  at 
the  elbow,  and  trimmed  to  correspond. 

Ladies’  mantles  comprise  this  winter  the  long  half¬ 
fitting  paletot,  the  long  sacque  jacket,  the  coat  jacket, 
the  long  visite,  the  paletot  with  dolman  sleeves,  the 
Ulster,  and  the  redingote.  All  these  mantles  are  long 
and  ample,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  are  made  with  wide 
visite  or  dolman  sleeves. 

They  are  made  of  Indian  cashmere,  fancy  cloths  and 
velvets,  armure  and  Sicilienne,  and  trimmed  with  deep 
fur  borders. 


Ulsters  are  made  of  cheviot  cloth,  and  of  fancy  plaids 
in  dull  tints.  Some  have  the  deep  Macfarlane  cape, 
others  are  in  the  shape  of  the  very  long  semi-fitting 
paletot,  with  tight  sleeves. 

From  the  above  notes  it  is  evident  that  fashion  leaves 
its  votaries  a  very  great  freedom  of  choice  in  the  way 
of  models,  and  in  former  letters  I  have  described  the 
very  great  variety  of  fabrics  both  in  silk  and  wool 
which  we  are  invited  to  select  from  to  compose  our 
winter  toilettes. 

The  freedom  accorded  to  us  is,  in  fact,  all  too 
great,  and  gives  rise  to  a  thousand  extravagances. 
Bonnets  and  hats  afford  the  greatest  scope  to  untu¬ 
tored  fancies,  and  appear  in  the  most  unheard-of  shapes 
and  colours.  It  is  not  Je  rigueur,  however,  very  happily 
for  us,  to  adopt  all  the  eccentricities  favoured  by 
fashion.  We  may  wear  dresses  beaded  with  jet  with¬ 
out  introducing  in  our  toilettes  a  quantity  of  multi¬ 
coloured  beads ;  we  may  wear  a  bonnet  large  enough 
to  cover  our  head  without  choosing  a  model  protruding 
like  a  coalscuttle  over  our  brow.  We  may  lighten  up 
a  dark  costume  with  trimmings  of  Cashmere  design 
without  dressing  ourselves  up  in  Indian  tissues  more 
suitable  in  this  country  to  a  fancy  ball  than  to  a  drawing¬ 
room  toilette — in  a  word,  it  is  quite  possible  to  modify 
modern  fashions  so  as  to  make  up  toilettes  at  once  elegant 
and  ladylike. 

In  bonnets  the  large  cabriolet  shape,  with  flaring 
brim,  is  the  fashionable  type,  and  is  made  of  long  silky¬ 
haired  felt  and  much  trimmed  with  feathers.  Beaver 
and  plush  are  also  fashionable  fabrics  for  bonnets. 
Velvet,  however,  is  by  no  means  discarded,  only  it 
more  generally  appears  combined  with  some  other 
material,  such  as  duchess  satin  or  moire  silk. 

Three  very  pretty  bonnets  have  lately  been  sent 
from  Paris  to  the  Queen  of  Italy.  They  are  as  fol¬ 
low  : — 

The  first  is  a  Directoire  capote  of  ruby  sa»in,  beaded 
with  jet,  and  lined  with  pale  rose  plush.  At  the  side  an 
aigrette  of  humming-birds’  feathers.  Wide  strings  of 
ruby-coloured  foulard,  edged  with  a  double  fluting 
of  unbleached  Mechlin  lace. 

The  second  is  a  Clarisse  Harlowe  capote  of  ivory- 
white  plush.  The  crown  is  limped  and  trimmed  with 
fanchon  of  point  lace.  Two  clusters  of  monthly  roses 
are  placed  at  the  side.  Satin  strings. 

And  the  third  is  a  shell-shaped  capote  of  white  satin 
and  gold  braid  -,  both  satin  and  braid  are  covered  with 
exquisite  point  d’Alen9on  lace  turning  spiral  fashion  all 
over  the  crown  and  border. 

As  for  hats,  they  are  all  of  a  large  shape  with  flaring 
brim,  turned  up  either  in  front  or  at  the  side. 
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are  French-hemmed  ready  for  use,  the  hems  being  an 
inch  or  two  inches  in  width. 

Some  of  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Cleaver’s  handker¬ 
chiefs  are  most  exquisitely  embroidered  in  sprays  of 

shamrock  and 
I  wreaths  of  roses. 

I  These  cost  from 

Old 


whose  minds  are  exercised  upon  the 
n  subject  of  Christmas  presents,  and  who  like  to 
HHiSyi  unite  the  useful  with  the  beautiful  in  their 
gifts,  may  bethink  them  that  pocket-handkerchiefs  are 
one  of  those  ar¬ 
ticles  appertaining 
to  the  dress  of 
both  sexes  which 
are  in  themselves 
indispensable,  and 
may  be  made 
highly  decorative, 

Messrs.  Robin¬ 
son  &  Cleaver, 

13,  High  St., 

Belfast,  supply 
all  kinds  of  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  from  the 
cheapest  texture 
(3$.  3d.  per  doz.) 
to  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  and  cob¬ 
webby  of  lawns. 

A  dozen  or  two 
of  the  latter,  espe¬ 
cially  when  em¬ 
broidered  with 
the  monogram, 
name,  or  initials 
of  the  person  for 
whom  the  gift  is 
intended,  will  be 
certain  to  be  more 
than  acceptable  to 
those  who  like  to 
show  their  innate 
refinement  in  even 
the  smallest  detail 
of  their  toilette. 

In  white,  red, 
blue,  or  black, 
fast  colours,  the 
charge  for  embroidery,  per  letter,  is  from  2\d  to  qd. 
Names  are  embroidered  at  about  the  rate  of  l|d.  per 
letter.  Monograms  of  two  letters  cost  from  8s.  per 
dozen;  of  three  letters  from  12s. 

The  embroidery  is  in  the  finest  raised  satin-stitch, 
beautifully  executed.  The  Belfast  Clear  Lawn  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs  at  27s.  6d.  per  dozen  are  admirably  fine,  and 


may 

English,  German 
text,  and  Roman 
or  Italic  capital 
letters. 

Their  Double 
Damask  is  made 
in  very  fine  quali¬ 
ties  and  rich  pat¬ 
terns.  Samples 
of  these,  with 
price  list,  are  sent 
post  free. 

I  must  mention  that  handkerchiefs  also  can  be  sent 
by  post — a  much  more  secure  and  convenient,  also  less 
expensive,  mode  of  transmission  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Eugene  Rimmel,  96,  Strand,  has  devised  the 
most  charming  little  cadeaux  for  small  and  big  children 
at  Christmastide.  Miniature  hampers  and  tiny  trunks, 
all  ready  packed,  with  label  for  address  ;  beautiful  little 


1122. — Crochet  Capote. 
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boxes  filled  with  odorous  soap  and  dainty  little  bottles 
of  perfume ;  mysterious  mutton-chops  in  which  little 
scent-squirters  are  deftly  hidden  away,  and  other  con¬ 
trivances  for  mystifying  and  delighting,  will  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
while  fans  exqui¬ 
sitely  painted  on 
satin,  silk,  and 
velvet,  beautiful 
glove-boxes,  and 
most  ornamental 
scent- sachets,  will 
be  equally  accep¬ 
table  to  their  elder 
sisters. 

Mr.  Rimmel’s 
Christmas  cards 
are  as  various  and 
as  pretty  as  usual, 
the  ingenuity  of 
some  of  them 
fairly  rivalling 
that  of  the  boxes, 

&c.,  &c. 

Cadb  :;ry’s 
Cocoa  has  for 
many  years  main¬ 
tained  aprominent 
position  as  a  most 
delicious  and  re¬ 
freshing  beverage, 
most  carefully 
prepared,  and 
freed  from  the 
fatty  matter  which 
makes  cocoa  both 
indigestible  and 
disagreeable. 

Cadbury’s  Cho¬ 
colate  is  also  a 
delicious  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  is  so 
daintily  done  up 
for  sale  that  even 
were  it  an  inferior 
article  its  attrac¬ 
tions  would  prove  irresistible.  When,  however,  one 
can  have  beauty  and  superiority  combined,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  investing.  The  boxes 
in  which  it  is  sold  are  in  great  variety,  and  all  pretty. 
Some  are  ornamented  with  flowers,  others  with  figures, 
and  all  are  artistic ;  the  contents  nuti.tious  and  pleasant. 


of  Beef,  Mut¬ 
ton,  Veal,  and 
Chicken,  the  Lan¬ 
cet  says  : — “  Al¬ 
though  these  pre 
parations  can  now 
hardly  be  called 
novelties,  we  no¬ 
tice  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their 
great  value  in 
medical  practice. 
They  consist  of 
the  juice  of  the 
flesh,  extracted 
by  heat  and  cla¬ 
rified,  but  not 
concentrated,  and 
otherwise  un¬ 
touched.  The 
juice  sets  to  a 
thin  jelly  as  clear 
as  sherry,  and  the 
flavour  of  the 
meat  is  perfectly 
preserved.  The 
first  idea  of  this 
kind  of  prepara¬ 
tion  is  due,  we 
think,  to  Dr. 
Druitt,  and  if  so, 
the  profession  is 
indebted  to  him 
for  a  very  useful 
combination  of 
food  and  stimu¬ 
lant.  Theessences 
are  best  used  cold.  Of  course  they  do  not  keep  long 
when  once  opened.” 

Judson’s  Gold  Paint  is  a  pleasant  and  effective 
aid  to  Christmas  or  other  decoration.  It  is  sent  out  in 
two  small  bottles,  the  contents  of  which,  when  mixed 
together,  result  in  this  very  excellent  gold  paint.  A 


1124. 

Monogram  (I.  P.) 


1125. 

Monogram  (G.  H.) 


1126. 

Monogram  (G.  R.  ) 


1128. 

Monogram  (J.  L.) 


1127. 

Monogram  (L.Z.) 
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small  glass  saucer  is  also  sold  with  the  packet,  and  in  and  one  of  a  deep  rich  brown,  which,  combined,  would 

this  the  paint  is  mixed.  For  writing  texts,  illuminating  make  a  most  charming  dinner  dress  for  a  brune  beauty, 

and  regilding  the  frames  of  small  pictures  or  mirrors,  A  cardinal  and  a  pale  blue  are  also  attractive, 

the  paint  will  be  found  valuable  and  pleasant  in  use.  Pekin  net  is  a  very  cheap  material,  in  pretty  colours. 

If  less  ornamental,  quite  as  useful  is  Manby’s  Wash-  24  inches  wide,  sold  at  a  shilling  a  yard.  Wool  bareges, 

iNG  Powder,  a  preparation  which  cleanses  without  same  width,  cost  Is.  il-Jd.  per  yard,  and  are  made  in 

injuring  the  most  delicate  fabric.  very  soft  pale  shades  of  blue,  pink,  lavender,  maize, 

Mr.  James  Chapman,  Nottinc-hill,  Sowell  known  and  green.  For  young  girls  who  go  out  a  good  deal 

for  his  inexpensive  and  excellent  makes  of  black  silk,  in  the  evenings  during  their  holidays,  this  material  is 

has  now  become  equally  celebrated  for  his  marvellously  just  the  thing. 

cheap  woollen  and  other  fabrics.  The  novelties  that  “  Frosted  Gauze”  will  be  found  an  effective  material 
he  has  prepared  for  evening  and  ball  dresses  during  the  for  ball-dresses.  It  is  made  in  black,  white,  and  pale 

coming  season  are  as  pretty  as  they  are  cheap,  which  colours.  Is.  qid.  per  yard.  “  Tinselled  Pekin  Tar- 

is  saying  not  a  little.  The  “Snowfall  and  Tinselled  latan”  is  extremely  pretty,  23  inches  wide,  and  Is.  q^d. 

Grenadines”  are  made  in  pale  tints  of  colour  with  flecks  per  yard.  “  Pekin  Algerian”  is  more  lasting,  and  costs 

of  the  same  or  a  contrasting  colour.  There  is,  for  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  an  inch  wider  than  the  last-named, 

instance,  a  pale  pink  with  dots  of  the  same  ;  but  on  a  The  “  New  Rainbow  Grenadine”  is  perhaps  the  prettiest 

cream-coloured  ground  there  are  crimson  or  pale  blue,  of  all,  consisting  of  a  stripe  of  brilliant  colours  so  deftly 
or  a  soft  yellowish  green.  By  artificial  light  especially  combined  that'they  are  in  no  way  obtrusive,  and  alter- 

these  will  be  extremely  effective.  The  price  is  is.  q^d.  nating  with  a  stripe  of  pale  pink,  or  soft  blue,  maize, 

per  yard,  width  24  inches.  ivory,  or  black.  To  be  properly  appreciated,  this 

Pekin  gauzes  of  every  colour  cost  2s.  6d.  per  yard,  lovely  material  must  be  seen  in  the  piece  or  made  up 

24  inches  wide.  These  are  in  alternate  stripes  of  satin  into  a  dress.  The  price  is  is.  3id.,  width  22  inches, 

and  gauze.  Among  them  are  a  pale  shade  of  amber  Humming-Bird. 


i 


HE  Early  Closing  Association  is  a 
11  most  deserving  and  energetic  one, 
^  but  its  philanthropic  views  do  not, 
»  unfortunately,  get  taken  up  as  they 
^  should  be  by  the  community  at  large. 

^  It  is,  however,  the  working  classes  who 
chiefly  propagate  the  practice  of  late 
&  closing  in  the  present  day,  and  to  these 
^  unthinking  individuals  the  Association  has 
just  sent  circulars,  or  rather  to  their  clubs 
and  frequent  meeting-places,  showing  them 
that  as  many  as  100,000  of  their  fellow- 


get  into  the  good  habit  of  doing  their  shopping  betimes. 
High-class  establishments  do  this,  and  their  trade  does 
not  fall  off,  and,  happily  for  weary  “  helps”  therein, 
gentlewomen  uphold  the  movement  heartily.  The 
medium  and  still  lower  class  shopkeepers,  presumably, 
are  afraid  to  assert  their  humanity  in  this  way,  if  so 
humanely  disposed,  for  fear  of  losing  customers.  In 
this  matter  ladies  who  “  shop”  at  “  good”  houses  can 
sdll  help  the  movement  to  be  further  carried  forward 
in  a  lower  sphere.  They  can  allow  their  servants  to 
do  their  shopping  in  the  daytime  or  early  part  of  the 
evening,  and  if  by  so  doing  they  might  happen  to  be 


creatures  are  working  at  a  rate  of  hours  that  should 
appal  them.  The  medium-class  assistant  has  a  sorry 
time  of  it  -,  his  labours,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  extend  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  at  a  stretch — to  more  even 
on  Saturdays — and  his  pay  is  anything  but  adequate  to 
this,  generally  speaking.  Now  the  long  hours  grievance 
is  the  fault  of  the  employers,  for  were  these  persons 
but  courageous  enough  to  resolutely  close  their  shops 
at  a  reasonably  early  hour  they  would  find  that  their 
customers — it  might  be  grumblingly  at  first — would 


put  to  some  slight  inconveniences,  it  should  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  Christian  duty  with  them.  Ladies  sitting  by 
cosy  firesides,  with  their  books  and  music  and  other  little 
pleasures  around  them,  can  scarcely  credit  the  joy  with 
which  the  weary  assistant,  male  or  female,  welcomes 
the  evening  hours  when  “going  home”  is  really  an 
event  to  happen  soon.  Tired  with  standing  all  day 
long — for  it  is  not  at  all  etiquette  in  the  shop  for  an 
assistant  to  sit  during  this  period,  except  at  meals — often 
he  or  she  has  a  considerable  distance  to  travel  before 
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home  can  be  reached.  The  hour  of  actual  arrival  there, 
therefore,  is — say  nine  o’clock !  Late  hours  for  the 
purpose  of  sitting  up  to  enjoy  oneself  are  out  of  the 
question,  for  there  are  to-morrow’s  duties  looming  in 
I  the  exceedingly  short  distance  betwixt  it  and  the  night. 

I  It  is  a  combination  of  will  that  is  required  to  lessen  the 
[  evils  of  late  closing,  and  the  evils,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  are  not  wholly  and  solely  those  just  alluded 
'  to — the  evils  of  impaired  health  in  youth  and  maturer 
■  years,  and  the  creation  of  positive  hatred  for  the  call- 
!  ings  certain  classes  of  persons  have  been  called  to — 
but  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes  there  is  the  evil  of 
I  being  out  and  about  the  streets  at  a  late  hour  for  the 
“  breath  of  fresh  air”  they  crave  for.  Here,  again,  is 
a  mission  for  women.  Women  direct  the  household 
'  generally  speaking,  and  with  them  lies  the  power  of 
helping  the  tradesman  to  close  early.  They  should  use 
it  vigorously.  Is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  bewailed  that 
I  there  are  at  the  present  time  over  30,000  shops,  employ¬ 
ing  100,000  hands,  that  habitually  keep  open  to  a  late 
j  hour  ?  “  Man  goeth  forth  to  his  labour  ti/I  the  even- 

ing.’ 

♦  #  ♦  ♦  * 

1; 

||  The  women  students  at  University  College  have  not, 

iofter  all,  frightened  would-be  students  of  the  masculine 
gender  away  from  the  temple  of  learning.  This  was 
at  first  a  little  feared,  but  it  appears  that  fifty  new  men 
swelled  the  ranks  during  the  first  year  of  the  new 
system.  It  is  encouraging  to  find  that  the  petty  jealousies 
that  have  sprung  up  of  late  years  betwixt  the  sexes  upon 
the  score  of  various  so-called  “  rights”  upon  either  side 
seem  really  to  be  settling  down  a  little.  There  are 
clever  women  about  just  as  there  are  clever  men,  and 
if  there  be  not  so  many  of  the  former  in  the  world  as 
there  are  of  the  latter,  by  all  means  let  there  be  a  “  fair 
field  and  no  favour”  for  one  and  all  alike. 

1'  «  «  *  •  * 

'  It  has  passed  into  a  proverb  that  France  manages  the 
generality  of  her  transactions — politics  excluded — better 
than  England,  but  it  is  hardly  to  be  commended  for  the 
new  fashion  it  is  setting  us  in  children’s  hair.  A  French 
paper  gravely  informs  us  that  the  fair  long  locks  the 
French  children  “  sport”  now-a-days  are  artificial.  It 
seems  like  a  using  up  of  the  bygone  chignon,  and  a 
misrepresentation,  consequently,  of  the  adage,  “  Waste 
not  want  not.” 

*  «  *  •  * 

It  should  be  becoming  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
all  thinking  persons  that  although  the  domestic  servant  of 
the  period  is  certainly  very  far  behind  her  present  rate 
of  wages,  she  continues,  like  the  horseleech’s  daughter, 
i  to  cry,  “  Give  !  give  !’’  The  “  Wants”  columns  of  the 


daily  newspapers  teem  with  well-nigh  pathetic  appeals 
to  this  class  of  women,  and  servants’  lines  now-a-days 
are  certainly  a  g(,)od  many  times  out  of  ten  cast  in 
pleasant  places.  There  is  nothing  to  say  against  this, 
but  there  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  the  other  side  of 
the  water  taint  about  them,  for  their  stipulations  re¬ 
garding  their  purely  personal  convenience  and  arrange¬ 
ments  when  “  engaging  their  mistress’’  get  more  exact¬ 
ing  than  ever.  Now,  high  wages  by  no  means  repre¬ 
sent  good  and  efficient  servants,  the  veriest  novice  in 
domestic  work  expecting  to  "be  paid  as  though  she  were 
a  veteran  in  experience.  Tne  truth  is,  female  house- 
servants,  as  a  rule,  are  overpaid,  and  whether  capable 
of  cooking  you  a  chop  or  not,  or  whether  their  age  is 
sixteen  or  twenty-five,  they  gravely  demand  quite  an 
alarming  number  of  sovereigns  per  annum.  But  the 
worst  part  of  the  whole  business  is  that  they  get  them  ! 
The  fault  lies  with  the  mistresses  ;  they  should  strike — 
it  is  high  time.  They  should,  but  it  must  be  in  a  body, 
refuse  extortionate  demands.  There  is  a  great  demand 
for  female  servants,  it  is  said,  but  there  is  not  such  a 
scarcity  of  them  as  employers  generally — through  hear¬ 
ing  and  seeing  it  stated  thus  so  often,  no  doubt — are 
apt  to  imagine.  The  following  coaxing  advertisement 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  recently,  and  is  but  one 
of  an  always  appearing  tribe  of  “  inducements”  held 
out  to  obtain  some  young  woman  to  fulfil  the  station 
she  has  been  called  to  in  life  : — “  Wanted,  a  General 
Servant.  Only  three  in  family.  Washing  put  out. 
Boy  cleans  knives  and  windows.  Wages,  ;^l8,  all 
found.  No  children.  Fare  paid.”  The  advertisement 
“  applies”  for  an  applicant  in  the  most  apologetic  manner 
possible,  and  as  though  its  writer  would  fain  have 
added,  had  she  been  able  to  do  so,  a  comfortable  kind 
of  N.B.  in  the  shape  of  all  the  work  put  out.”  Now 
the  best  plan  upon  which  to  engage  domestic  servants 
is  to  take  them  upon  a  few  weeks’  trial  at  first,  and  to 
let  the  payments  made  to  them  be  according  to  merit. 
On  engaging  let  it  be  a  proviso  that  you  will  give  the 
asked-for  sum  if  the  applicant  is  found  to  be  worthy  of 
it.  This  is  at  once  granting  it,  but  whether  it  is  ob¬ 
tained  rests  with  the  servant  herself.  It  is  absolutely 
absurd  for  mistress  to  give,  say  to  £l6  a  year 
to  an  ignorant  girl  whose  powers  of  “  aggravation” 
are  enormous,  and  who  does  literally  little  else  than 
worry  her.  We  are  servant- ridden  ;  they  ask  and 
they  have,  and  they  “  gives  warnin’  ”  with  a  really 
superb  indifference  should  their  employers  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  give  them  satisfaction.  The  servant  of  the 
period  has  decidedly  got  the  upper  hand  of  us,  and 
requires  putting  back  into  her  place  again.  As  a  proof 
that  in  some  districts,  at  least,  domestics  are  plentiful. 
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the  result  of  a  paper  placed  iu  a  tradesman’s  window 
in  the  suburbs  denoting  that  a  general  servant  was 
wanted  brought  no  less  than  twenty-three  personal 
applications  in  the  course  of  three  days.  They  were  a 
curious  sample  of  the  genus  “  Sairey,”  good,  bad,  and 
indiflferent.  Still  there  they  were,  and  it  showed  that 
there  were  this  number  of  young  women  desirous  of 
finding  “  places.”  A  good  servant  should  be  well  paid, 
but  let  her  go  step  by  step  to  her  high  wages,  the  same 
as  her  “  betters”  have  to  do,  and  let  it  be  found  out 
first  whether  she  is  a  good  servant  or  not  before  we 
waste  our  substance — hard-earned,  often — upon  in¬ 
efficient  persons.  A  good  servant  is  entitled  to  gix>d 
wages  ;  employers  are  always  in  the  wrong  when  they 
underpay  useful,  conscientious  “  helps,”  of  whatever 
class  they  may  belong  to.  What  is  urged  is,  that 
domestic  servants  should  receive  their  actual  worth. 
It  is  too  bad  that  your  housemaid  should  be  paid  better 
than  your  governess,  and  this  is  what  it  is  coming  to. 
***** 

Who  was  it  that  originated  the  fashion  of  “  crimped” 
cod  upon  our  dinner-tables  ?  It  is  time  that  all  house¬ 
keepers  should  learn  that  to  obtain  this  favourite  dish 
great  cruelty  is  practised  upon  the  fish.  It  is  “  crimped” 
w'hilst  still  alive,  and  in  order  that  the  operation  shall 
be  accomplished  satisfactorily  “  three  or  four  huge 
transverse  gashes  are  cut  on  each  side  of  it,  or  the 
muscles  will  not  contract.”  An  eye-witness  to  a  per¬ 
formance  of  the  kind  just  described  says  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  observed  that  they  do  not  crimp  nearly  so  many  as 
formerly,  and  adds,  “  I  trust  this  is  due  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  cruel  process.”  Everybody  with  a  grain  of  feel¬ 
ing  in  their  hearts  will  “  trust  so  too,”  and  also  put 
their  veto  on  crimped  coJ  for  their  tables. 


Not  to  be  outdone  in  the  way  of  personal  novelties, 
a  German  doctor  “  now  on  his  travels”  has  discovered 
a  successful  method  of  dyeing  the  human  eye  !  He  has 
with  him  certain  specimens  of  his  ingenious  skill  in  the 
shape  of  a  cat  with  an  orange-red  eye,  a  dog  with  a 
rose-coloured  eye,  and  a  yellow-eyed  monkey.  At  first 
blush  this  seems  a  kind  of  discovery  that  may  at  once 
be  called  outrageous,  but  it  may  be  thete  is  more  in 
this  doctor’s  philosophy  than  we  mere  outsiders  wot 
of.  It  is  a  new  trade  decidedly,  and  this  is  something 
when  we  reflect  that  we  have  no  distinctive  trades 
now-a-days,  all  these  merging,  or  have  already  merged, 
into  the  co-operative  way  of  doing  the  world’s  business. 
It  is  a  new  trade  decidedly,  and  the  day  may  be  dange¬ 
rously  near  when  “  eyes  dyed  in  all  the  latest  shades” 
will  be  a  common  announcement  in  shop-windows,  and 
we  may  possess  a  cardinal -eyed  wife  or  husband,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to-day,  and  a  very  correct  shade  of  olive- 
green  ditto  to-morrow. 

♦  ♦  *  *  * 

A  wise  saying  tells  us  that  there  is  a  “  time  for  all 
things.’’  It  may  as  well  be  stated,  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  our  readers,  that  the  present  period  of  the 
year  is  the  time  or  season  for  burglaries  to  be  com¬ 
mitted  ;  not  that  burglars  or  such-like  nefarious  persons 
are  very  particular  as  to  the  actual  date  of  their  depre¬ 
dations,  but  this  is  essentially  their  “  season,”  and  it 
will  be  well  for  all  heads  of  households  to  see  more 
particularly  into  the  stability  of  their  bars  and  bolts  and 
other  modes  of  likely  ingress  for  unwelcome  intruders. 
The  chains  belonging  to  the  street  and  side  or  back 
doors  should  be  put  up  invariably  before  dusk.  When 
the  steed  is  stolen  locking  the  stable-door  is  useless. 

The  Gleaner. 


SHADOWED. 


(^See  Front  Page.) 


HE  robins  in  the  maple  build 
Their  dwelling,  as  of  old  ; 

Again  the  breaking  dawn  is  thrilled 
With  love  in  music  told. 

And  sunny  fields,  by  no  man  tilled. 

Are  brave  in  cloth-of-gold. 

The  autumn  wears  her  former  grace. 
Her  sweet  winds  wander  by  ; 

We  miss  no  beauty  from  her  face. 

No  glory  from  her  sky ; 

And  yet — ah  !  yet — each  pleasant  place 
In  shadow  seems  to  lie. 


Last  year---ah !  some  were  with  us  then 
To  breathe  soft  summer  air. 

Now  passed  beyond  our  utmost  ken — 
Beyond  our  loftiest  prayer  ; 

Our  hearts  were  well-nigh  broken  when 
God  took  them  to  His  care. 

Oh  !  let  us  bear  these  wintry  days. 

Nor  deem  our  griefs  they  mock  ; 

So  shall  our  tears  be  changed  to  praise. 
Our  souls,  ’mid  sudden  shock. 

Our  heavy-pressing  troubles,  raise 
Their  psalms  to  Christ,  the  Rock. 


XUM 


ALL  ABOUT  EVERYTHING. 


To  Fickle  SgrifS. — Boil  hard,  twelve  or  more,  and  lay  into  cold' 
water ;  peel  off  the  shells,  and  lay  whole  in  a  stone  jar,  with  mace, 
cloves,  and  nutmegs;  fill  up  with  boiling  vinegar;  cover  close.  After 
three  days  scald  the  vinegar  again  and  pour  over ;  cork  tight.  Use 
n  two  weeks. 

To  ZteviTO  French  Foliehed  Goode. — One  pint  best  linseed 
oil,  i  pint  pure  spirit  of  wine,  i  pint  old  ale,  i  oz.  spirit  of  salts,  and 
I  drachm  of  spirit  of  camphor.  Bottle  these,  shake  them  well,  and 
nse  by  pouring  a  little  into  an  old  shallow  vessel,  applying  it  with  an 
old  soft  rag  of  silk  or  linen.  Bab  it  off  with  a  clean  duster,  and  then 
with  washleather,  till  not  a  trace  of  greasiness  remains. 

To  Freserve  Applee.— Dry  a  glazed  jar  ;  put  a  few  pebbles  in 
the  bottom  ;  fill  the  jar  with  apples,  and]  cover  it  with  a  lid  of  wood 
made  to  fit  exactly ;  and  over  that  put  a  little  fresh  mortar.  The 
pebbles  attract  the  damp  'of  the  apples.  The  mortar  draws  the  air 
from  the  jar,  and  leaves  the  apples  free  from  its  pressure,  which, 
together  with  the  principle  of  putrefaction  which  the  air  contains,  are 
the  causes  of  decay. 

Fresh  Oranges  and  Lemons.  (How  to  keep  them  thus.)— 
Take  small  sand  and  make  it  very  dry ;  after  it  is  cold  put  a  quantity 
of  it  into  a  clean  pan  ;  then  take  your  fruit,  and  put  a  layer  of  them 
in  it,  the  stalk-end  downwards,  so  that  they  do  not  touch  each  other, 
and  strew  in  some  of  the  sand,  as  much  as  will  cover  them  two  inches 
deep ;  then  set  your  vessel  in  a  cold  place,  and  you  will  find  the  fruit 
in  splendid  preservation  at  the  end  of  several  months. 

Farisian  and  Best  Method  of  Cleaning  Black  Silk.— 
The  silk  must  be  thoroughly  brushed  and  wiped  with  a  cloth,  then 
laid  flat  on  a  smooth  board  or  table  and  well  sponged  with  hot  coffee, 
thoroughly  freed  from  sediment  by  being  strained  through  muslin. 
The  silk  is  sponged  on  the  side  intended  to  show,  it  is  allowed  to 
become  partially  dry,  and  then  ironed  on  the  wrong  side.  The  coffee 
removes  every  particle  of  grease,  and  restores  the  brilliancy  of  silk 
without  giving  it  either  the  shiny  appearance  or  crackly  and  papery 
stiffn“S3  obtained  by  beer  or  any  other  liquid.  The  silk  appears 
thickened  by  the  process,  and  this  good  effect  remains. 

Directions  for  Spatter  Work.— For  spatter  work  any  kind 
of  cardboard  can  be  used.  It  should  be  placed  on  a  board,  and  the 
leaves  and  ferns  when  arranged  should  be  fastened  to  the  cardboard 
with  very  small  pins  standing  upright,  the  leaves,  of  course,  having 
been  previously  well  pressed.  The  Indian  ink  must  be  mixed  very 
thickly.  Hold  a  comb  in  one  hand  and  a  toothbrush  in  the  other, 
dip  the  brush  into  the  ink,  and  then  rub  it  backwards  and  forwards 
on  the  comb  which  you  hold  over  the  cardboard.  Be  careful  not  to 
make  large  spatters,  as  they  will  run  into  each  other  and  make  blots. 
To  prevent  the  whole  design  looking  equally  white  in  all  parts,  ferns 
overlying  others  should  be  removed  when  the  work  is  nearly  finished, 
and  slight  spattering  continued.  This  will  cause  some  leaves  to 
appear  darker  thau  others,  which  will  produce  the  effect  of  distance. 
Coloured  paints  can  be  used,  but  Indian  ink  is  tbe  most  usual. 

How  to  Make  a  Favoarite  American  Drink.— To  a  qnart 
of  water  add  the  juice  of  three  lemons,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lemon  ice,  two  wineglasses  of  unsweetened  gin,  and  a  dash  of  curaqoa. 
This  is  called  Cockanuiroo,  and  is  said  to  be  a  really  delicious  drink. 

How  to  take  Mildew  from  Kid  Olores.- Dry  the  gloves 
perfectly,  stretch,  mb  the  spots  well  with  a  rather  stiff  brush,  and 
then  with  a  small  quantity  of  egg  albumen  or  flour  paste.  This  will 
not  injure  them,  nor  leave  any  unpleasant  smell. 

Authenticated  Core  of  Diphtheria. — Put  a  teaspoonful  of 
sulphur  into  a  wine-glass  of  water,  and  stir  it  with  the  finger  instead 
of  a  spoon,  as  the  sulphur  does  not  mix  readily  with  water.  When 
the  sulphur  is  dissolved  the  patient  must  gargle  with  it,  and,  after 
gargling,  swallow  it,  and  the  patient  will  be  out  of  danger  in  ten 
minutes.  When  the  fungus  is  too  nearly  closing  to  allow  gargling, 
the  sulphur  in  that  case  should  be  blown  through  a  quill  into  the 
throat,  and  after  the  fungus  has  shrank  to  allow  of  it,  then  the 
gargling.  If  a  patient  cannot  gargle,  take  a  live  coal,  put  it  on  a 
shovel,  and  sprinkle  a  spoonful  of  flour  of  brimstone  ux>on  it;  let  the 
sufferer  inhale  it  by  holding  the  head  over  it,  and  the  fungus  will  die. 
Brimstone  kills  every  species  of  fungxu  in  man,  beast,  and  plant  in  a 
few  minutes. 


A  Befreshins;  Toilet  Viuegfar. — Pick  a  quantity  of  rose-leavCg 
into  a  bowl ;  boil  some  common  vinegar,  and  pour  it  boiling  upon  the 
leaves.  Let  it  remain  for  a  fortnight  untouched  ’and  then  strain 
through  blotting-paper.  Any  sort  of  rose  is  good  for  this  preparation. 
A  small  spoonful  of  this  vinegar  in  a  glass  of  water  with  a  little  sugar 
makes  a  wholesome  and  pleasant  drink. 

How  to  Fack  Bulbs, — The  Japanese  method  is  an  excellent 
one.  Their  lilies  usually  arrive,  from  whatever  distance  sent,  in 
perfect  condition.  Each  bulb  is  put  into  a  coat  of  thick  clay  mud  at 
least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Thin  paper  is  next  wrapped  round 
them,  to  prevent  the  clay  cracking  and  coming  off.  The  next  process 
Is  the  packing  of  these  balls  of  mud  into  a  box  with  sawdust  or  bran, 
or  some  light  substance  packed  between  them. 

How  to  Make  Cold  Starch,  and  Hot.— Mix  one  ounce  of 
starch  with  cold  water  to  a  thick  cream,  then  add  gradually,  at  first 
drop  by  drop,  half  a  pint  more  water.  To  make  hot  starch :  Mix  one 
ounce  of  starch  gradually  with  hot  water  till  the  mixture  is  the  cou- 
sistency  of  cream,  then  add  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  a  dessert¬ 
spoonful  of  clear  gum-arabic. 

A  Way  to  Frenerve  Flowers.— Flowers  may  be  preserved  in 
a  fresh  state  for  a  long  time  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere  on 
the  following  plan : — Pour  water  into  a  flat  china  or  glass  dish.  Set  a 
vase  of  flowers  in  the  dish,  and  over  it  place  a  bell  glass,  with  its  rim 
in  the  water.  The  air  around  the  flowers,  being  confined  beneath  the 
bell  glass,  is  kept  continually  moist  with  the  water  which  rose  with 
it  in  the  form  of  vapour.  As  soon  as  the  water  is  condensed,  it  rnns 
down  the  sides  of  the  bell  glass  back  into  the  dish ;  and,  if  means  were 
taken  to  inclose  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell  glass,  so  as  to 
prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the  sitting-room,  the  atmosphere 
around  the  flowers  would  remain  continually  damp.  It  can  be  tried 
on  a  small  scale  by  inverting  a  tumbler  over  a  rosebud  in  a  saucer  of 
water. 

To  Crimp  Hair  Bfifectually. — To  crimp  the  hair  take  two- 
pennyworth  of  gum-arabic,  and  put  into  it  just  enough  boiling  water 
to  dissolve  it.  When  dissolved  add  enough  alcohol  to  make  it  some¬ 
what  thin.  Let  this  stand  all  night,  and  then  bottle  it  to  prevent 
the  alcohol  from  evaporating.  When  -wishing  to  “  do”  the  hair  for 
the  night  damp  it  with  this  mixture,  and  the  result  will  be,  next  day, 
stiffly  crimped  or  curled  hair,  which  will  not  ”  come  out”  on  damp  or 
hot  days,  as  is  usual  with  hair  crimped  or  curled  in  the  ordinary 
manner. 

Balls. — Ingredients. — 3  eggs,  salt,  cayenne  pepper,  flour, 
fat.  Boil  eggs  till  hard,  remove  the  yolks,  beat  them  in  a  mortar, 
with  the  seasoning.  Form  the  mixture  into  a  paste  with  the  whites 
of  the  eggs.  Boll  into  small  balls,  in  flour ;  fry  them  light  brown 
in  fat. 

To  Make  Sugar  Syrup. — This  syrup,  so  often  used  in  pre¬ 
serving  fruit,  confectionery,  Ac.,  is  made  by  boiling  the  best  loaf  sugar 
in  water,  the  quantity  being  according  to  the  consistence  required. 
Thus— ilb.  of  sugar  to  i  pint  of  water,  or  lib.  to  i  pint. 

Watercresses  as  a  Food. — Watercresses  are  well-known 
purifiers  of  the  blood,  and  thus  are  largely  eaten  in  many  families. 
But  it  is  not  generally  known  that  unless  scmpulonsly  well  washed 
they  often  contain  amongst  their  leaves  tbe  germs  of  a  certain  disease, 
which  is  inadvertently  thus  taken  into  the  system.  Watercresses 
grow  in  shallow  streams  and  ditches,  and  thus  are  liable  to  become 
foaled  by  vermin  and  dogs,  and  are  exposed,  moreover,  to  every  form 
of  contamination. 

How  to  Take  Care  of  your  Hair.— It  is  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  cleanse  the  hair.  But  certain  precautions  must 
be  taken.  Do  not  use  soap  if  you  can  avoid  it ;  in  any  case  let 
it  be  the  very  mildest  and  unperfumed.  Use  rain-water,  filtered. 
The  yolks  of  two  new-laid  eggs  make  a  beautiful  lather,  and  answers 
the  purpose  of  soap,  which  latter  generally  contains  an  alkali  of  some 
kind.  When  the  washing  is  finished,  and  the  hair  thoroughly  rinsed 
in  the  purest  rain-water,  you  will  find,  when  dry,  that  the  gloss  will 
not  be  destroyed,  which  an  alkali  never  fails  to  do.  The  first  water 
mnstbeonly  jnst  warm,  and  the  last  cold.  Bub  dry  with  soft  towels — 
but  not  till  tbe  skin  is  tender — and  afterwards  brush  thoroughly. 
Keep  your  brushes  and  combs  perfectly  clean  and  free  from  grease. 
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dfic  and  technical  terminology,  no  less  than  by  the 
candid  and  unhesitating  manner  in  which  she  declared 
herself  emancipated  from  all  old-fashioned  notions, 
either  scientific  or  theological.  He  found  himself 
wondering  whether  this  remarkable  young  person  was 
a  legitimate  result  of  the  higher  education  some  women 
are  so  anxious  to  obtain ;  and  whether  such  dogmatic 
assertions  and  denials  were  quite  congenial  with  what 
he  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  consider  a  really 
womanly  nature. 

These  are  questions  which  naturally  arise  in  the 
minds  of  many  others  besides  the  correspondent  of  the 
daily  newspaper.  The  present  is  pre-eminently  an  age 
of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  desire  to  inonv  is  a  para¬ 
mount  passion.  Active-minded  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  are  not  content  to  accept  as  decisive  the  lessons 
they  were  taught  in  their  school-days.  They  must 
dive  deeper  into  the  mysteries  of  nature,  grasp,  if  they 
can,  the  first  principles  of  things,  have  a  clearer  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  strange  and  mighty  forces  which  are  in 
operation  in  the  natural  world.  There  is  no  reason 
why  intelligent  ^rls  as  well  as  boys  should  not 
share  in  the  results  of  this  intellectual  striving,  why 
science  should  not  yield  up  its  stores  and  knowledge 
its  fruits.  An  intellectual  woman,  with  an  insight  into 
the  large  world  which  surrounds  her,  is  certainly  more 
admirable  and  attractive  than  she  who  passes  her  life 
in  the  dull  discharge  of  daily  tasks  (not  appreciating 
them  as  dudes,  the  performance  of  which  yields  a 
lasting  pleasure)  and  in  frivolous  enjoyments  ;  to  whom 
this  mighty  and  mysterious  world  has  given  food, 
clothing,  elegancies  perhaps,  companions  of  her  own 
calibre,  the  decent  proprieties  of  life,  a  certain  amount 
of  afFectaon  and  friendship — and  litde  more.  The 
large-minded  woman  of  culture  has  found  that  every 
increase  of  knowledge  has  been  accompanied  by  increase 
of  happiness  in  the  perception  of  beauty  and  power, 
and  she  is  on  a  higher  level  of  life  than  the  other, 
stronger  in  her  own  womanhood,  fitter  to  be  the  teacher 
and  guide  of  her  children,  and  for  the  companionship 
of  wifehood.  Mr.  Cross,  the  Home  Secretary,  speaking, 
a  few  days  since,  at  a  public  meeting,  described  the 
happiness  enjoyed  by  a  man  engaged  in  the  important 
business  of  acfive  life,  in  the  companionship  of  a  wife 
who  could  appreciate  his  efforts  and  sympathise  with 
his  range  of  thought ;  and  his  words  express  the  feelmg 
of  every  man  of  cultured  intellect  and  affectionate  mind. 

It  may  appear  hard  and  cynical  to  say  that  it  is  easily 
possible  for  women  to  be  /oo .intellectual,  but  it  is 


f^^OR  now  many  years  past  the  daily 
newspapers  have  endeavoured  to 
^  amuse  their  readers,  in  the  dull 
season  of  journalism,  when  Parlia- 
ment  is  not  sitting,  by  starting  a 
subject  for  discussion,  and  printing  column 
after  column  of  correspondence  more  or 
less  genuine.  We  have  been  amused 
for  a  time,  and  considerably  bored  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  arguments  for  and  against 
marrying  on  three  hundred  a  year,  the 
propriety  of  serving  dinners  a  la  Russe,  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  lady  helps  in  place  of  housemaids,  and  the 
advantage  of  giving  State  help  to  theatres.  Belgravian 
mothers  have  implored  sympathetic  correspondents  to 
advise  them  how  best  to  arrange  eligible  matches  for 
marriageable  daughters,  and  whether  garden  parties  or 
five  o’clock  teas^  are  the  more  agreeable.  When  the 
Law  Courts  open,*  or  when  there  is  a  “  political 
stumping”  or  great);  catastrophe  to  fill  the  columns,  the 
discussion  is  closed,  a  leading  article  professes  to  sum 
op  the  arguments,  and  the  vexed  question  is  relegated 
to  limbo. 

The  **  silly  season”  just  ended  has  produced,  in  a 
London  daily  paper  of  great  influence,  a  correspondence 
headed  by  the  words  quoted  above.  We  are  invited 
to  specnlatiooajconceining  the  “coming  wouian”  of 
sodety,  the  product  of  the  advanced  education,  the 
scientific  teaching,  and  intellectual  activity  of  the  present 
day. 

A  gentleman  ounplains  that  the  “  young  lady  of  the 
period”  it  to  amazingly  sdendfic  and  profoundly  mKl- 
lectual,  that  he  it  almost  appalled  in  her  company.  He 
had  not  previously  supposed  himaelf  to  be  a  remarkably 
ignorant  person.  He  had  reoctred  an  education  at  a 
good  school,  passed  creditablfthe  curricainm  of  college 
studies,  was  furly  well  read,  and  bad  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  advanced  sciffitificapci^alation.  He 
was  asked  to  take  the  young  lady  down  to  dinner,  and 
was  deUghted  to  be  the  cavalier  of  so  charming  a 
person  ;  but  his  attempts  to  open  a  conversation  in  the 
ordinary  style  were  met  with  a  palke  but  freezing  stare, 
and  his  companion  at  once  “  took  up  die  nmnmg,"  and 
started  with  great  volnlnltty  on  the  subjects  of  Comt- 
ism,  Darwioiam,  protoplasm,  and  the  mysterious  bathy- 
bius,  or  jelly-like  substance  fished  up  from  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  -which  she  energetically  persisted  was  per¬ 
fectly  genuine  and  the  origin  of  all  physical  life.  The 
gentleman  was  overpowered  by  her  command  of  scien- 
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perfectly  true,  and  the  obseriration  may  be  extended 
Mrith  equal  justice  to  men.  By  too  intellectual”  we 
mean  too  exclusively  intellectual ;  for  the  intellect,  or  the 
knowing  faculty,  is  only  a  part  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  a  harmony  of  many  parts.  If  we  rest  only  on 
what  we  actually  know — that  is,  can  prove  by  demon¬ 
stration — we  miserably  cripple  ourselves,  shut  ourselves 
out  from  a  world  of  enjoyment,  and  are  woefully  inferior 
to  really  riper  and  more  complete  natures,  which  may 
fall  short  of  our  attainments  in  positive  knowledge,  but 
have  a  scope  which  we  cannot  recognise,  a  power 
which  we  cannot  comprehend,  and  enjoyments  to  which 
we  are  absolute  strangers.  There  is  a  danger,  and 
now-a-days  a  very  great  danger — for  science  and  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  second  order,  very  prevalent  and  fashion¬ 
able,  encourages  it — that  what  is  described  as  “the 
knowable,”  that  which  can  be  proved  by  logical  reason¬ 
ing,  like  a  problem  in  Euclid,  is  the  limit  beyond  which 
it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  mind  to  wander.  We 
can  prove  (at  least,  so  we  are  told)  that  the  human 
nature  is  a  development  from  a  jelly,  and  that  it  is  most 
nnphilosophical  and  unworthy  of  reasonable  beings  to 
believe  in  any  olher  theory  of  creation — at  least  until 
practical  science,  aided  by  some  marvellously  improved 
microscope,  shall  have  analysed  the  jelly  and  found  some 
inferior  form  of  being  from  which  that  grew  in  the 
course  of  long  ages.  That  being  the  case,  of  course  faith 
in  any  great  creative  and  overruling  Power  is  only  the 
delusion  of  weak  and  unscientific  minds  ;  the  sense  of 
beauty  as  an  interpreter  and  symbol  of  supernatural 
wisdom  and  love  is  a  mere  fancy,  which  the  intellect 
should  repudiate,  because  it  caimot  be  measured  and 
analysed  by  the  mathematician  or  chemist.  Instincts 
and  impulses — which  harmonious  minds  trained  in  the 
old  beliefs  think  to  be  emanations  from  the  great  Source 
of  power  and  love,  transmitted  to  us  for  individual 
guidance  and  to  make  the  world  happier  by  our  con¬ 


tribution  to  its  happiness — are  sneered  at  as  hereditary 
transmissions  of  ideas  which  true  philosophy  repudiates 
as  unscientific. 

If  the  “  coming  woman,”  or  the  “  coming  man” 
either,  is  only  to  believe  in  the  validity  of  the  “  know- 
able,”  and  reject  as  unphilosophical  trash  everything 
else,  the  world  will  be  a  great  deal  the  worse  in  the 
next  generation.  We  use  the  word  “  knowable”  here 
in  the  sense  which  some  modern  scientists  give  to  it. 
Rightly,  we  believe,  the  term  has  an  infinitely  wider 
significance.  We  really  do  know  much — if  to  know 
means  to  have  a  most  undoubted  assurance  of — which 
all  the  science  of  the  present  or  any  possible  world 
could  never  demonstrate.  Faith,  if  assured  faith,  is 
knowledge — not  all  knowledge,  but  genuine  so  far  as  it 
can  reach,  with  a  promise  of  clearer  light.  Love  is 
knowledge,  for  we  know  that  we  love,  and  that  it  is  a 
strong  bond  uniting  us  with  others,  and  a  source  of 
ineffable  happiness  to  ourselves.  The  real  truth  is,  there 
is  a  knowing  faculty  in  imagination,  in  the  powerful,  if 
undefined,  emotions  of  our  nature,  as  well  as  in  the 
purely  intellectual  powers,  and  the  union  of  all  these 
forms  of  knowledge  in  one  harmonious  human  nature 
is  the  type  of  the  perfection  to  which  it  is  possible  for 
frail  and  imperfect  humanity  to  attain. 

If  the  “  coming  woman,”  then,  is  to  be  wiser  and 
better  than  the  woman  of  past  and  present  generatioBS — 
and  we  very  much  doubt  if  she  will  be — it  will  not  be 
because  she  has  a  larger  grasp  of  the  “  ologies,**  but 
because  she  preserves  the  balance  of  the  beautiful  nature 
which  Heaven  has  bestowed  upon  her  and  that  to  a 
wider  intellectual  range  and  knowledge  of  the  great 
forces  at  work  in  nature  she  will  add  more  tenderness, 
love,  womanly  purity  and  unselfishness,  a  keener  sense 
of  beauty,  more  resolute  courage  to  bear  and  forbear, 
and  a  deeper  consciousness  of  the  unsolvable  mysteries 
and  inevitable  responsibilities  of  life. 

G.  R.  E. 


uF  (Du^  ittJonrih  ‘i[a$]^mit  yjaii* 

BALI.  DRESSES. 


I.  Dress  of  pink  satin,  the  front  trimmed  en  tablier  with  satin 
pliss^s  and  pink  silk  fringe,  with  small  beads.  On  cither  side  is  a 
draped  breadth,  finished  off  with  a  .narrow  plisse.  The  back  has  a 
long  satin  train  and  two  plisses,  headed  with  a  Louis  Treizc  drapery. 
Cuirass  bodice,  the  fronts  ent  away  at  the  top,  and  trimmed  with  a 
gathered  dpipery  similar  to  that  on  the  train,  and  simulating  a 
wiustcoat.  The  back  is  tailor  cut,  and  the  basque  is  trimmed  with 
fringe.  Ragusa  lace  round  the  neck  and  wrists. 

1.  Dress  for  young  girl  in  white  pekiu  gaze  de  soie.  Skirt  of 
white  silk,  with  pliss£  of  satin  and  three  bias  flounces  of  gauze. 


The  whole  skirt  is  covered  with  gathered  ganze,  with  tndb  of 
daisies  and  dark  foliage.  The  back  of  the  gauze  is  fastened  here 
and  there  without  flowers.  Loops  of  white  satin  ribbon  arearranged 
like  a  fringe  under  the  sprays  of  daisies.  The  bodice  is  of  silk 
covered  with  gauze,  much  pointed,  and  laced  at  the  back.  Drapery 
of  gauze  round  the  opening  and  small  lisse  plisse.  Spray  of  daisies. 
At  the  back  this  drapery  is  pleated  upon  a  band  of  net.  It  is  sepa. 
rate,  and,  when  the  bodice  is  laced,  it  fastens  on  the  left,. near  die 
shoulder,  under  a  bunch  of  daisies.  Sleeve  is  formed  by  a  small 
puffing  of  ganze  with  erSpe  lisse  plissd. 
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FOB  TUB  NeBULBWOUE  DbSIONS  ON  THBSB  PAOBS. 


11*0. — Ruffle  and  Jabot. 

Ruffle  of  narrow  Breton  lace  arranged  in  box  pleat*,  and  having 
in  the  centre  a  band  of  pale  blue  ribbon,  covered  with  insertion,  and 
finished  ofi*  in  front  with  a  bow  and  ends  of  similar  ribl>on  of  greater 
width.  Jabot  to  correspond  arranged  on  a  foundatioa  of  Indian 
mnslin.  Folds  of  figured  net  on  each  side,  and  edg<Hl  with  a  pluat>-d 
frill  of  Breton  lace.  A  knot  of  blue  grosgrain  ribbon  where  the  folds 
meet. 

1 1*1. — Lace  Fichu. 

Fichu  of  Breton  lace  pleated  on  .t  foundation  of  stiffened  net.  The 
two  lower  frills  are  box-pleated,  and  tlie  upper  is  arranged  in  close 
pliss^s.  Round  the  neck  is  a  stand-up  pleat^  frill  with  horseshoe 
pleated  fnll  in  front,  relieved  by  peacock  satin  ribbon  with  corded 
revers.  A  twist  of  the  same  ribbon  round  the  neck  and  loops  in 
front. 

ii22and  1123. — Squabe  abbangbo  as  Capote. 

Crochet. 

Capote  crocheted  with  double  thread  of  ice  wool  and  wooden 
crochet  needle.  The  ground  is  crocheted  in  rows  of  chain  scallops 
(of  5  chain  and  1  double)  occurring  in  reverseti  position.  It  is 
begun  from  the  centre  and  carried  on  as  above  for  37  rows,  with 
an  increase  at  each  corner.  Kound  the  outer  e  Ige  is  a  border 
ending  in  Vandykes.  For  the  border  cr.ichet  in  the  last  row  of  the 
ground  as  follows : — ist  round :  6  double  in  centre  of  5  chain,  8 
chain,  miss  i  scallop,  every  r  >und  is  closed  with  a  chain  stitch 
and  round :  3  chain  to  form  i  treble,  s  treble  in  centre  of  next  6 
treble,  then  altematelj*  8  chain,  6  treble  in  centre  of  next  6  treble. 
3rd  to  7th  rounds.  Like  the  preceaing,  but  the  work  must  bP  kept 
fiat  by  crocheting  an  increased  num^r  of  st’tches  at  eas^h  corner. 
Each  of  the  Vandykes  round  the  Ixirder  is  crocheted  with  6  small 
rosettes  separately  made  and  joined  together  either  by  the  crochet 
needle  or  by  sewing  them  with  white  cotton.  For  the  rosettes 
proceed  as  fbllows: — 5  chain,  i  raised  spot  as  follows: — 6  times 
alternately  pass  the  thread  round  the  needle,  take  up  1  stitch  out  of 
the  1st  of  the  preceding  5  chain.  In  taking  up  this  stitch,  when  the 
needle  has  been  inserted  into  the  stitch,  put  the  hook  over  the  thread 
as  you  draw  it  through,  and  draw  out  every  stitch  long  enough  to 
mue  the  raised  spot  largt*  and  full ;  lastly,  draw  up  together  all 
that  you  have  on  the  ne^le,  5  chain ;  repeat  5  times  from  •.  In 
CTery  repetition  the  raised  spot  must  be  crocheted  in  the  same  stitch 
in  which  the  ist  spot  was  crocheted.  The  6  rosettes  are  then  arrang(*d 
as  shown  in  illustration  1 1  *3,  and  when  they  have  been  joined  to  the 
border,  tassels  of  12  threads  8  inches  long  are  folded  in  half  and 
knotted  to  form  the  fringe. 

1124  io  11*8. — Monograms  in  Satin  Stitch. 

*1*9- — New  Models  of  Hats  and  Bonnets. 

1.  Jonathan  bonnet  in  sapphire  blue  satin.  The  brim,  raised  on  the 
top  of  the  h^,  is  lined  with  velvet  of  the  same  shade.  Scarf  of 
stnped  sapphire  blue,  and  canary  strings  of  blue  satin  ribbon,  and 
blue  feathers. 

2.  Imperia  hat  in  grey  felt.  Bows  of  cashmere  pearls  edging  the 
hat.  Scarf  of  grey  satin  with  ornament  of  pearls.  Head  of  heath- 
cock  and  pale  roses  placed  near  the  hair  behind. 

)  3-  Cendrillon  bonnet  in  loutre  felt.  Scarf  of  beige  satin  round  the 
crown,  strings  the  same  shade.  Loutre  feathers  falling  on  the  front, 
which  is  lined  with  loutre  satin. 

^  4.  B14nette  toque  in  black  felt  The  brim  is  raised  at  the  left, 
and  lined  with  two  puffinj^  of  black  velvet.  Black  ostrich  feather 
round  the  crown,  bird  of  Paradise  a  little  to  the  left,  the  tail 
forming  an  aigrette. 

t'  5.  Burcka  hat  in  black  satin.  The  brim  is  raised  and  lined  with 
black  satin,  the  upper  part  being  covered  by  two  pafflngs.  Narrow- 
pleated  scarf  round  the  crown.  Heads  of  red  feathers  forming  a 
plume. 


1130. — Models  op  Chiloben’s  Garments. 

i.  Pelisse  of  embroidered  white  cashmere.  At  the  top  there  is  a 
piece  put  in,  from  the  edge  of  which  the  pelisse  is  raised ;  it  has 
only  one  seam  under  the  arms.  The  pelerine  is  fastened  by  a  bias 
band  round  the  neck  in  the  same  way  as  the  pelisse  embroidery  and 
silk  fringe  all  round  it. 

*.  Under-robe  of  white  flannel  for  child  of  three.  ^  The  skirt  and 
bodice  in  one  ;  it  is  pleated  behind,  and  the  waist  is  marked  by  a 
row  of  blue  silk  stitching.  A  band  of  flannel  embroidered  in  blue 
trims  the  top  of  the  robe  and  forms  shoulder-straps.  Embroidery 
in  blue  silk  at  the  end  of  the  skirt. 

3.  Hat  for  little  boy  in  white  faille.  The  brim,  gathered,  is  raised 
before  and  behind,  and  lined  with  gathered  faille.  Triple  ruching 
of  point  d’esprit  tulle  makes  the  band.  Bows  of  satin  ribbon. 
Strings  to  match.  White  feather 

4.  Christening  robe  in  white  muslin.  The  front  is  of  squares  of 
muslin  trimmed  round  with  Valenciennes;  on  each  square  a  fern-leaf 
is  embroidered.  The  squares  are  sewn  to  each  other  and  then  turn^ 
over.  The  tablier  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  muslin  cut  out  in 
scallops,  edged  with  Valenciennes,  and  embroidered  like  the  squares. 
At  the  waist  is  a  little  sloping  Valenciennes  round  the  neck  and 
sleeves. 

5.  Bonnet  for  little  girl  in  white  piquS.  It  is  trimmed  with 
English  embroidery  coquille,  with  which  loops  of  satin  are  mix^. 

6.  Bib,  surrounded  by  white  embroidery,  ornament  of  embroidery 
in  the  middle. 

7.  Boot  for  babj'  in  fine  white  cloth.  A  band  of  blue  cloth  festooned 
js  put  round  the  foot,  at  the  point  of  each  festoon  a  tassel  of  white 
]aine.  At  the  top  it  is  cut  out  in  festoons  lined  with  blue,  and  blue 
t,assel8.  The  boot  opens  at  the  top  of  the  foot,  and  twist  of  laine 
forming  a  rosette  and  finished  by  a  tassel. 

1 131 . — Monoobam. 

113*. — Camisole. 

Camisole  for  girls  of  6  to  8  years  old,  trimmed  with  narrow 
stitched  tucks,  and  embroidered  edging. 

1133. — Lace  Bow. 

Bow  for  the  neck  of  white  India  muslin  and  closely -pleated  frills 
of  lace  (dentelles  bretonnes).  Three  narrow  folds  of  muslin,  e^ed 
with  lace,  form  the  ends  and  fall  from  beneath  a  downward  frill  of 
lace. 

1134. — Detail  of  No.  1147  on  Pattern  Sheet. 

113J. — Detail  of  No.  1148  on  Pattern  Sheet. 

1136. — Town  Dress. 

Polonaise  in  a  material  with  cashmere  designs,  gathered  up  in 
front  under  bows  of  ribbon  and  raised  in  pleats  at  the  back.  A 
berthe  of  the  material  trims  the  top  of  the  bodice  with  two  rows  of 
pleated  lisse.  Three  rows  of  the  pleatings  trim  each  panier. 

1137  and  1141. — Monograms  in  Satin  Stitch. 

1138  and  1140. — Jewellery. 

1138.  Oblong  brooch  of  gold  bronze  set  in  silver  filagree.  In  the 
centre  is  a  miniature  painted  in  porcelain. 

1 140.  Oblong  brooch  of  silver  filagree  with  centre  cameo,  profile 
on  black  ground. 

1139. — Lace  Cuff. 

Lace  cuff  to  match  collar  No.  1 149  on  Pattern  Sheet. 

114*. — Walking  Dbbsses. 

1.  Skirt  with  silk  pleatings  arranged  en  tablier.  Polonaise  of 
cashmere,  turned  back  with  a  deep  row  of  very  fine  Swiss  embroidery. 
Bodice  of  white  and  black  silk  pekin. 

2.  Silk  skirt,  vigogne  polonaise.  Bodice  of  brochd,  trimmed  with 
quilted  silk. 


IVINTER  AMUSEMENTS  FOR  THE  CHILDREN. 
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mutation. 


LTHOUGH  the  knick-knacks  at 
the  different  shops,  which  come 
under  the  head  of  Christmas  pre¬ 
sents,  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
and  many  of  them  so  inexpensive 
that  it  might  seem  superfluous  to  make 
them  at  home ;  yet  the  pleasure  to  children 
of  planning,  cutting,  and  arranging  little  odds 
and  ends  is  so  great,  that  it  is  a  pity  if  they 
are  not  encouraged  in  their  little  efforts.  Some 
children  have  such  deft  fingers  that  nothing 
comes  amiss  to  them ;  given  a  pattern,  they 
will  manipulate  their  odds  and  ends  so  cle¬ 
verly  that  they  will  soon  produce  an  exact 
Others  have  not  the  imitative  faculty  ;  they 
can  originate,  but  they  cannot  create ;  the  fingers  refuse 
0  work  out  what  the  brain  suggests.  Others,  again — and 
these  are  the  autocrats — can  both  originate  and  create  ; 
they  have  the  reidy  brain,  the  quick  eye,  and  the  deft 
fingers  ;  everything  they  see  starts  a  new  idea.  These 
last  are  invaluable  in  the  manufacture  of  little  articles  at 
home.  If  work  flags  for  lack  of  material  hard  to  get, 
they  can  suggest  a  substitute,  and  not  only  suggest,  but 
work  it  up  so  that  it  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  required  admirably.  Still,  without  the  last-named — 
the  clever  one  he  or  she  would  probably  be  termed — 
of  the  family,  and  with  only  moderately  sensible  heads 
and  hands,  the  making  of  presents  at  home  may  go  on 
briskly.  There  is  generally  something  which  even  a 
“  trot”  of  four  may  do.  Two  little  friends  of  mine, 
one  four,  the  other  seven,  made  last  year  (with  a  very 
little  help  from  an  older  person)  a  pretty  needlebook 
“  for  mamma’s  Christmas  present.”  Besides  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  “  working  for  mamma,”  the  possession  of  a 
pleasant  secret  was  so  delightful  to  their  little  minds, 
that  for  the  space  of  three  whole  days  there  was  not  a 
single  tiny  squabble  in  their  domain,  much  to  the  satis- 
faaion  of  every  one. 

The  needlebook  was  made  thus  : — Two  heart-shaped 
pieces  were  cut  from  the  lid  of  an  old  cardboard  box  ; 
each  piece  was  covered  in  velvet,  the  edges  being 
secured  by  stitches  on  the  inside,  not  sewn  through  the 
card,  but  drawn  across  from  edge  to  edge.  On  this 
was  Idd  a  little  cushion  of  wadding  for  stuffing,  this 
bong  again  covered  with  a  lining  of  white  silk,  cut  to 
the  shape  of  the  card,  the  edges  turned  in,  and  the 
whole  worked  round  in  coral  stitch  with  coarse  tailor’s 


silk.  Four  scalloped-edged  leaves  of  flannel  were 
added  for  the  needles,  two  ends  of  narrow  ribbon  were 
sewn  at  the  points  of  the  heart  as  a  fastening,  and  the 
whole  was  confined  at  the  other  end  by  similar  ribbon, 
made  into  bows,  and  sewn  firmly  on.  As  the  silk  and 
velvet  were  scraps  lying  by  in  the  house,  the  only 
outlay  in  money  for  this  little  present  was  about  three¬ 
pence  for  ribbon  and  tailor’s  silk.  In  making  these 
the  form  can  be  varied  according  to  fancy.  I  have  seen 
one  made  in  the  shape  of  a  bellows,  secured  at  the 
nozzle  by  a  silver  thimble  instead  of  strings.  As  it  can 
be  covered  and  lined  with  any  bright  scraps  of  silk  and 
velvet,  or  what  would  be  still  more  effective,  with  crash 
ox  oatmeal  cloth,  having  the  recipient’s  initials  embroidered 
in  silk  or  crewels,  it  would,  with  the  thimble,  be  a 
charming  addition  to  a  lady’s  work-basket.  If  presents 
are  wanted  to  hang  on  a  Christmas-tree,  size  is  not  so 
much  an  object  as  colour  ;  indeed,  for  a  small  tree  small 
articles  are  best,  being  lighter,  but  they  must  be  effec¬ 
tive.  Dainty  little  pincushions  and  thimble-cases  can 
be  made  out  of  walnut-shells  thus  ; — Scrape  the  inside 
of  the  shell  till  quite  smooth,  then  stuff  a  little  bag  of 
some  bright-coloured  material  with  wadding,  making 
it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  shape  of  the  shell ;  sew  to 
this  a  handle — a  bit  of  narrow  cap-wire,  covered, 
answers  the  purpose — then  drop  a  little  liquid  gum  into 
the  bottom  of  the  shell,  and  press  the  cushion,  which 
should  look  like  a  small  basket,  into  it. 

I  have  always  found  children  much  pleased  with  a 
little  thing  of  this  sort.  For  a  thimble-case,  the  shell 
should  be  lined  with  pink  wool  stuck  on  with  gum,  then 
inclosed  in  a  tiny  bag  of  its  own  shape,  but  large  enough 
to  adniit  of  being  drawn  closely  over  the  opening  with 
a  running  cord.  Nothing  proves  more  acceptable  to  a 
boy  than  a  pair  of  reins  for  his  sisters  when  they  are 
turned  into  horses  for  his  pleasure.  These  can  be  made 
in  all  sorts  of  ways — of  black  leather  bound  in  red 
braid,  and  ornamented  with  tiny  bells,  of  long  strips  of 
knitting  joined  together,  or — and  this  is  the  simplest 
way— of  common  girthing  worked  in  stars  of  coarse  red 
wool ;  a  broad  piece  would  be  wanted  for  the  chest  as 
the  breast-plate,  and  narrower  for  the  shoulders  and  the 
reins  proper.  A  pocket-companion  is  most  useful  when 
travelling,  and  is  easy  to  make.  A  piece  of  silk,  four 
inches  in  breadth  by  twelve  in  length,  should  be  lined 
with  flannel  of  the  same  size,  the  two  being  joined  at 
the  edges  by  overcasting  in  coarse  silk  or  binding  with 
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narrow  ribbon.  One  end  of  this  should  be  round,  the 
other  square.  The  square  end  should  form  a  sort  of 
pocket,  by  turning  up  an  inch,  and  sewing  in  at  each 
end  a  round  piece  of  thin  cardboard  (a  piece  cut  from  a 
visiting  card  would  be  thick  enough)  covered  with  silk 
to  match.  This  pocket  would  be  for  reels  of  silk  or 
cotton.  Above  this  should  be  two  leaves  of  flannel  for 
needles  and  pins  ;  again  above  those  should  be  sewn  a 
piece  of  elastic  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
sewn  down  in  the  centre,  thus  making  two  compart¬ 
ments,  one  to  hold  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  the  other  a 
thimble.  The  whole  can  then  be  rolled  up,  beginning 
with  the  cotton  end  the  rounded  end  should  overlap, 
and  the  fastening  be  either  a  button  and  buttonhole,  or 
a  ribbon  tied  round  it.  A  case  of  this  sort,  only  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  makes  a  good  receptacle  for  a  gen¬ 
tleman’s  white  ties  ;  the  ends  of  the  pocket  here  should 
be  of  stiff  cardboard,  the  flannel  leaves  should  be  well 
supplied  with  stout  pins,  and  instead  of  elastic  for 
scissors  and  thimble,  as  in  the  lady’s  companion,  this 
should  have  two  or  three  small  pockets  made  by 
stitching  across  from  side  to  side  a  piece  of  flannel  about 
two  inches  in  depth,  and  dividing  it  by  more  stitchings 
lengthwise.  These  little  pockets  serve  for  studs,  sleeve- 
links,  &c.,  and  save  a  great  deal  of  time  which  might 
otherwise  be  spent  in  hunting  for  these  small  articles, 
which  so  often  get  mislaid.  Another  most  useful 
present  for  a  gentleman  is  a  glove  and  handkerchief 
case  combined.  A  pretty  way  of  making  one  of  these 
is  to  get  two  pieces  of  firm,  white,  and  perfectly  clean 
cardboard,  each  piece  to  be  ten  inches  in  length,  by 
seven  in  breadth :  ornament  these  on  one  side  with 
narrow  ribbon  in  any  bright  colour,  put  on  in  Vandykes, 
each  point  to  be  fastened  down  with  a  bead  or  tiny  pearl 
button.  In  order  to  fasten  the  two  cards  together,  they 
should  be  laid  side  by  side  on  a  table,  and  the  Vandykes 
be  stretched  across  over  the  edges  nearest  each  other , 
thus  forming  hinges  to  the  back.  In  the  centre  of  one 
side  should  be  the  word  gloves  or  gants ;  on  the  other, 
handkerchiefs  or  mouchoirs;  these  can  have  their  letters 
painted  in  a  colour  to  match  or  contrast  well  with  the 
ribbon,  or  else  be  cut  out  of  coloured  paper  and  pasted 
on.  The  inside  should  have  two  pockets  made  of  a 
lattice-work  of  narrow  ribbon,  fastened  at  the  crossings 
by  beads  or  buttons,  the  bottoms  and  sides  being  secured 
in  the  same  way  to  the  outside ;  then  to  hide  the 
stitches  and  give  a  finish  to  the  whole,  the  edges  can  be 
bound  with  ribbon.  A  couple  of  ribbon  strings  sewn 
on  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  each  side  will  be  for  the 
fastenings  when  closed.  The  advantage  of  the  lattice 
pockets  is  that  they  will  “  give  ”  so  as  to  hold  a  fair 
number  of  gants  et  mouchoirs.  They  should  be  put  in 


like  the  pockets  in  a  cigar-case — viz.,  the  bottom  of  one 
lying  against  the  top  of  another,  so  that  when  full  and 
closed  the  case  appears  of  a  uniform  thickness,  not 
bulging  in  one  place  and  flit  in  another  ;  the  top  of  each 
pocket  should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  edge  of  the  case. 

A  pair  of  braces  is  always  acceptable  to  a  gentleman, 
and  they  are  easy  to  make.  A  strip  of  white  satin  jean, 
cut  the  required  breadth  and  length  (a  pattern  brace 
should  be  got  to  cut  from),  will  do  for  the  foundation 
of  each  brace  :  on  this  may  be  stitched  with  a  machine, 
or  what  is  more  effective,  worked  on  in  feather  stitch 
with  coarse  buttonhole  silk,  strips  of  coloured  braid — 
red  wears  best.  This  braid  may  be  put  on  in  straight 
lines,  a  broad  line  in  the  centre,  and  a  narrow  at  each 
side,  or  a  pattern  might  be  traced  on  the  jean,  and  then 
worked  over  with  the  narrow  braid  ;  but  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  strength  and  durability  are  the  great  re¬ 
quisites  for  these  articles,  and  that  a  raised  pattern  would 
probably  be  uncomfortable.  When  the  outside  strips 
are  finished,  they  should  be  lined  with  another  piece  of 
jean,  same  breadth  and  length,  and  the  two  (lining  and 
outside)  be  bound  together  by  braid.  A  lining  of  flaund 
to  match  in  colour  the  braid  is  most  effective,  but  it 
gets  rubbed  into  holes  after  a  few  weeks  wear,  and 
makes  the  whole  look  ragged  and  untidy. 

Proper  fittings  for  these  braces  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply,  and  give  more  satisfaction  than  buttonholes 
worked  at  each  end.  Pretty  antimacassars,  which  would 
give  a  bright  appearance  to  the  nursery  or  schoolroom* 
can  be  made  by  knitting  (in  plain  stitch)  strips  about  a 
yard  and  a  quarter  in  length  of  coarse  white  cotton ; 
take  three  of  these  strips  and  plait  them  loosely  together, 
then  sew  to  this  plaited  strip  one  of  bright  wool, 
crimson  or  scarlet,  continue  these  alternate  strips  till 
of  the  required  width,  and  finish  off  at  the  ends  with 
tassels  of  wool.  Warm  and  inexpensive  rugs  or  mats 
may  be  made  by  collecting  all  the  thick  rags  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  light  and  dark,  and  cutting  them  into  pieces  about 
halt  an  inch  or  thereabouts  in  width  ;  the  length  is  not 
of  so  much  consequence.  These  little  bits  should  be 
drawn  with  a  coarse  bone  crochet-needle  through  the 
meshes  of  a  piece  of  coarse  canvas,  such  as  packing  bags 
are  made  of,  leaving  loops  to  stand  up  on  the  right  side ; 
if  drawn  firmly  through  no  fastening  is  required,  and 
the  pattern  can  be  made  to  suit  the  taste  or  fancy  of  the 
makers.  If  light  rags  predominate,  then  the  centre  may 
be  of  a  light  shade  and  the  border  variegated  ;  or,  if  the 
colours  are  equal,  it  might  be  worked  in  lines  with  a 
border  of  one  colour.  This  last  article,  though  of 
course  too  large  for  hanging  on  a  tree,  is  not  at  all  diffi¬ 
cult  in  the  making,  and  with  a  little  practice  might  well 
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I;  be  entrusted  to  young  hands  ;  but  to  return  to  smaller 
I  articles,  more  suited  to  the  capabilities  of  children,  pen- 
^pers  are  certainly  most  simple  in  construction.  The 
ordinary  ones,  rounds  of  cloth  scalloped  at  the  edges, 

I  all  have  the  figure  of  a  dug,  a  cat,  or  a  mouse  stuck  in 
the  centre  as  an  ornament.  These  figures  can  be  bought 
for  a  few  pence,  and  stuck  on  ;  but,  if  this  is  not  liked, 
the  monogram  or  initials  of  the  person  for  whom  the 
trifle  is  intended  may  be  worked  with  coloured  beads  in 
the  centre,  or  cut  out  in  coloured  cloth,  and  sewn  on. 
Tiny  wicker  baskets,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  a  penny, 
look  very  effective  when  covered  with  tinfoil,  which  can 
be  pressed  on  with  the  fingers.  These,  filled  with 
chocolate-drops  or  sugar-plums,  will  be  highly  appre 
dated  by  small  friends  of  the  family.  The  small  round 
baskets  used  by  fruiterers  make  pretty  hand  or  work 
baskets  when  ornamented  with  ribbon  drawn  through 
the  meshes,  and  tied  here  and  there  in  bows,  or  worked 
up  into  rosettes,  a  ruching  of  silk  may  be  added  at  the 
top,  and  a  handle  made  of  broad  cap-wire  covered  with 
silk  may  surmount  the  whole.  Children  always  have  a 
I  lot  of  Christmas  cards  lying  about,  some  of  them  real 
works  of  art,  too  pretty  to  throw  aside,  and  all  of  them 
brilliant  in  colouring,  therefore  dear  to  the  children’s 
eyes.  These  can  be  utilised  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

I  Pasted  on  white  cardboard,  and  framed  with  a  plaiting 
'  of  brown  paper,  they  make  pretty  pictures  for  the 
nursery  walls,  or  pasted  side  by  side  on  a  long  strip  of 
I  brown  paper,  leaving  a  tiny  margin  between  each  for 
I  the  fold,  they  make  a  novel  scrap-book,  as  they  open 
out  in  a  continuous  line ;  or,  again,  litde  frames  for  each 
may  be  made  by  cutting  pieces  of  cardboard  the  required 
size,  sewing  them  together  at  the  ends,  and  sticking  to 
them  with  glue  bits  of  cork,  or,  if  procurable,  acorns 
or  beech-nuts.  A  novel  way  of  using  broken  wine¬ 
glasses  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  cardboard  into  a  round  about 
four  inches  in  diameter ;  on  this  stick  pieces  of  cork — 
the  more  rough,  jagged,  and  uneven  the  better — piling 
them  up  a  little  in  the  form  of  a  rockery,  put  in  little 
bits  of  dried  grass  and  moss  here  and  there,  together 
'  with  a  tiny  artificial  flower,  such  as  a  violet,  to  heighten 
the  deception,  and  in  the  centre  of  all  this  stick  the 
wineglass,  which  should  have  a  tolerably  long  stem  re¬ 
maining  to  it.  These  little  things  can  be  used  for  the 
toilet-table  to  hold  trinkets,  filled  with  water  for  a  small 
bouquet,  or,  stufled  with  wool,  and  the  top  of  the  glass 
covered  with  a  little  cap  of  soft  silk  or  muslin,  they 
make  dainty  pincushions.  Some  years  ago  a  workbox 
or  basket  was  thought  incomplete  without  a  piece  of 
wax  for  thread ;  such  a  thing  is  scarcely  met  with  now, 

>  yet  it  is  a  most  useful  trifle,  and  might  be  acceptable 
.  sdll  to  some  old-fashioned  folks.  Little  bits  of  wax 
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candle,  about  an  inch  in  length,  answer  the  purpose  ; 
they  should  have  bits  of  coloured  paper  cut  into  van- 
dykes,  and  fastened  round  the  edges  (which  should  be 
quite  smooth),  then  another  tiny  vandyked  band  turning 
inward,  and  a  plain  one  in  the  centre  of  the  two  as  a 
finish. 

If  a  collection  of  sand  and  shells  has  been  made 
during  summer  visits  to  the  seaside,  it  may  be  used  for 
ornamenting  small  boxes.  First  cover  a  box  with 
strong  gum,  then  while  it  is  wet  lay  the  shells  on  in 
patterns,  and  sprinkle  sand  between  them ;  when  dry 
they  are  very  pretty.  If  children  have  a  taste  for 
botanising  they  should  certainly  be  encouraged,  as 
it  helps  them  to  discover  new  beauties  in  every 
country  walk.  Flowers  gathered  and  pressed  between 
leaves  of  blotting-paper  aflbrd  amusement  for  winter 
days  in  the  mounting  and  arranging  in  groups  on 
white  paper  or  card.  Autumn  again,  though  bring¬ 
ing  forth  more  sombre-hued  flowers,  is  rich  in  its 
wealth  of  exquisitely-tinted  leaves,  brightened  for 
the  time  by  the  frost  which  is  helping  them  to 
decay.  These  leaves,  gathered  before  they  begin  jto 
shrivel,  and  pressed  in  the  same  way  as  the  flowers, 
can  be  mounted  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and  if  varnished 
over  with  hard  white  spirit  varnish,  they  retain  their 
delicate  tints  for  years.  Oak  and  blackberry  leaves 
are,  I  think,  among  the  most  lovely  of  these  autumn 
treasures ;  they  are  almost  as  brilliant  as  a  summer 
sunset,  and,  what  is  a  great  advantage,  they  will  bear 
handling,  and  may  be  used  for  screens,  covers  of  blot- 
ting-books,  picture-frames,  or  prettily  grouped  with 
tiny  ferns  and  bits  of  moss  intermingled  with  them, 
they  make  pictures  in  themselves  worthy  a  place  in 
any  room. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  the  giving  of  presents  as  in 
everything  else,  and  this  fashion  too  is  constantly 
changing.  The  Christmas  tree,  laden  with  its  variegated 
fruit,  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
“  Christmas  ships,”  having  like  the  wonderful  vessel  of 
nursery  rhyme  celebrity — 

“  Almondg  in  the  cabin. 

And  raisins  in  the  hold, 

The  tails  were  made  of  satin, 

And  the  masts  they  were  of  gold,” 

are  taking  their  place.  Father  Christmas,  too — a  very 
old,  white-bearded,  snow-covered  Father  Christmas — 
is  ushered  in  at  some  children’s  parties  by  a  monster 
snowball,  which  he  rolls  before  him,  made  of  white 
calico  stretched  on  a  framework  of  cane  or  wire,  and 
covered  with  cotton  wool,  and  which  by  the  deft 
severing  of  a  tape  suddenly  bursts,  discovering  a  med¬ 
ley  of  large  and  small  parcels  which  the  old  gentleman 
distributes.  Well,  **  Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,” 
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certainly,  “  and  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer”  to 
▼ery  many  happy  children ;  but  there  is  another  and 
less  cheerful  side  to  the  picture.  To  hundreds  of  little 
ones  Christmas  time  is  perhaps  the  most  wretched  time 
of  the  year ;  if  they  live  in  towns  they  see  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  festivities  in  which  they  can  have  no  share  ; 
they  can  only  look  with  longing  eyes,  thinking  probably 


how  much  they  would  enjoy  only  the  crumbs  of  the 
good  things  they  see  displayed  so  temptingly.  I  will 
therefore  conclude  this  with  the  hope  that  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  have  loving  friends,  good  homes,  and  every¬ 
thing  to  make  their  lives  bright,  will  remember  those 
poorer  mites  for  whom  life  at  best  is  but  a  weary  and 
toilsome  thing. 

Bessie  Tremaine. 


BT  ANNIE  THOMAS. 


DUt. 


«T  seems  to  me  that  we  have  all  been 
relying  too  much  on  ourselves — too 
much  on  the  force  of  our  own  indi¬ 
vidual  influence,  even  in  our  absence, 
over  our  servants,”  Aunt  Emma  said 
humbly  when  we  all  went  into  council,  a 
few  days  after  our  return,  as  to  the 
IS  to  be  observed  in  future  for  obviating 
various  ills  that  had  happened  in  our 
les,  and  wrongs  that  had  been  wrought 
servants  and  tenants  this  year, 
t  on  whom  can  we  rely  ?  on  whom  have 
we  any  claim  ?”  I  began  despairingly,  and  she  replied 
(still  very  humbly,  for  she  had  believed  wholly  in  her 
care-taker) — 

“  My  dear  Edith,  we  all  have  neighbours.” 

“  But  we  don’t  know  them  as  a  rule,  and,  even  if 
we  did,  they  are  either  away  for  their  holiday  when  we 
are  away  for  ours,  or  they  would  not  thank  us  for  trying 
to  instal  them  into  the  dubious  honours  of  the  office 
of  supervising  our  interests  in  our  absence,”  I  replied 
hastily,  and  then  she  proceeded  patiently  to  point  out : — 
First,  that  it  is  neither  Christian-like  nor  expedient  not 
to  know  any  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  same  regions 
and  in  the  same  style  as  yourself.  Secondly,  that  it  is 
foolish  as  well  as  wrong  to  presuppose  that  there  must 
of  necessity  be  something  undesirable  about  people 
simply  because  you  do  not  happen  to  know  them. 
Thirdly,  that  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  all  your 
neighbours  are  away  contemporaneously  with  yourself, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  form  a  kindly  union  with  several 
of  them,  undertaking  to  look  after  each  other’s  interests 
in  each  other’s  absences,  than  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
honour  and  honesty  of  accidental  lodgers,  molested 
“  trusty”  servants,  or  care-taking  models  with  the  best 
of  self-given  characters.  “  Let  those  we  leave  in  our 
houses  realise  that  though  we  are  away  our  friends 


are  about,  and  such  painful  return  from  the  holidays 
experiences  would  soon  be  things  of  the  past,”  Aunt 
Emma  wound  up  with,  and  I  believe  she  is  right. 

If  the  free  and  happy  cook  and  housemaid  at  number 
six  are  conscious  that  there  are  several  “  chiels  taking 
notes”  in  the  street,  or  crescent,  or  terrace  during  their 
master  and  mistress’s  tour  in  Switzerland,  they  will 
think  several  times  before  they  invite  half-a-dozen  of 
the  gallant  defenders  of  our  country  to  a  nice,  tasty 
little  supper,  washed  down  by  some  of  master’s  best 
wines.  In  one  way,  at  least,  all  of  us  who  are  neigh¬ 
bours  ought  to  be  friends.  We  may  not  visit,  we  may 
not  set  up  a  system  of  give  and  return  lunches  oi 
dinners,  but  we  ought  to  inform  one  another  of  any¬ 
thing  that  has  taken  place  at  a  neighbour’s  house  during 
his  absence'  which  would  excite  our  fears  and  sus¬ 
picions  if  we  were  aware  that  they  had  taken  place  oo 
our  own  premises.  In  fact,  we  ought  to  form  our¬ 
selves  into  a  mutual  protection  society,  and  without 
making  mischief  for  the  servant  class  make  safety  for 
our  own.  Further,  the  inspector  of  police  for  your 
district  ought  ^to  have  written  and  lucid  informadoD 
given  to  him,  my  readers,  as  to  when  you  leave  town, 
for  how  long  you  leave  it,  what  servants  you  leave  in 
your  house,  what  orders  you  have  given  as  to  their 
receiving  visitors  or  not,  whether  you  have  prudendy 
put  your  plate  in  a  bank,  or  rashly  left  it  at  large 
at  home,  and,  indeed,  full  instruction  on  every  point 
that  may  conduce  to  the  protection  of  your  property. 
It  is  rather  troublesome  to  think  of  and  take  these  pre¬ 
cautions  just  as  one  is  impatiently  panting  to  leave  town, 
but  it  is  more  troublesome  to  come  home  and  find  your¬ 
self  minus  half  your  valuables,  and  to  engage  upon  the 
hopeless  quest  of  them.  Amply  inform  the  police  as 
to  when  you  leave  and  what  you  leave,  and  get  your 
neighbours  to  do  unto  yon  as  I  trust  you  will  all  b< 
ready  to  do  unto  them  in  their  absence,  and  the 
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“  coming  home  after  the  holidays”  will  be  a  far  plea¬ 
santer  thing  for  many  of  us  than  it  has  been  this  year. 

“  Talking  of  how  we  live  now,”  Aunt  Emma  said, 
when  we  had  carried  her  proposition  as  to  the  neigh¬ 
bours  with  acclamation,  and  so  put  her  in  high  good- 
humour — “  talking  of  how  we  live  now,  do  you  know, 
my  dear,  I  can’t  help  thinking  how  much  less  spite¬ 
fully  and  how  far  more  agreeably  and  easily  we  lived 
in  society  nineteen  and  twenty  years  ago.  I  have 
just  been  looking  over  a  fashionable  domestic  and 
literary  journal  for  i860,  1861,  and  1862,  and  though 
full  reports  are  given  of  the  doings  and  sayings,  the 
movements  and  manners,  of  our  own  and  foreign 
Royalties,  and  of  the  aristocracy  and  fashionable  people, 

I  can’t  find  a  word  of  scandal,  a  single  injurious  sug¬ 
gestion,  or  a  single  vile  assertion  made  one  week  and 
contradicted  the  next.” 

“  As  we  are  not  fashionable  people,  I  don’t  quite 
see  that  the  superiority  of  the  past  over  the  present  in 
that  one  respect  touches  us  very  nearly,”  Mrs.  Sampson 
put  in  antagonistically,  and  I  ventured  to  disagree  with 
her,  averring  that  the  manners  and  customs,  faults  and 
follies,  of  the  highest  classes  permeate  the  whole  of 
sodety,  and  leaven  the  masses  in  a  very  unwholesome 
aud  unsatisfactory  way. 

“Men  and  women  too,  in  our  own  rank  of  life, 
who  can  make  very  comfortable  incomes  by  the  sweat 
of  their  brow  and  the  produce  of  their  brains,  im¬ 
poverish  themselves,  and  steep  them  in  monetary  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  weaken  their  powers  of  working,  by  the 
ostentatious  habit  they  have  of  every  now  and  again 
giving  large  extravagant  dinner-parties.  ‘  They  don’t 
do  the  thing  very  often,  but  when  they  do  they  like  to 
do  it  well,’  they  say,  and  accordingly  they  expend  on 
a  single  feast  to  a  dozen  people  a  sum  of  money  that 
would  keep  themselves  in  comfort  for  a  month.” 

“  Case  in  point,  please,  Edith,”  my  husband  said,  as 
I  brought  my  exordium  to  a  close.  “  These  sweeping 
assertions  prove  nothing.  A  capital  dinner  can  be  given 
to  a  dozen  people  considerably  under  the  sum  you  hint 
at.” 

“  Instances  multiply  themselves,”  I  said.  “  If  I  quote 
them  all  I  shall  prove  too  much,  and  you  will  turn  up 
with  the  statement  that  what  is  so  universal  must  be 
right,  so  I  will  content  myself  with  telling  you  of  a 
dinner  that  the  Leonard  Danes  gave  the  other  day  to 
twelve  guests,  each  one  of  whom  is  in  the  habit  of 
having  twelve  or  fourteen  people  to  dine  with  them  at 
least  once  a  week  at  a  quarter  of  the  cost  of  the  Danes’ 
dinner.  This  was  the  bill  of  fare,  and  I  call  it  absurd  : — 
Soups — thick  turtle,  clear  turtle,  paradise  (artichokes) ; 
fish— turtle  tins,  salmon  cu’lets,  turbot  (boiled),  white¬ 


bait  ;  entrees — sweetbreads,  lamb  cutlets,  lobster  cro¬ 
quettes,  compot  pigeon ;  one  saddle  of  mutton,  roast 
turkey  truffied,  roast  chickens,  asparagus,  stuffed  toma¬ 
toes,  tongue,  potatoes  ;  one  grouse,  partridges,  guinea- 
fowl,  plover’s  eggs  ;  pastry — Nesselrode  pudding,  jellies, 
creams  ;  course  of  ices  ;  dessert — pineapple,  hothouse 
grapes,  peaches,  nectarines;  wines  —  hock,  moselle, 
champagne,  madeira,  sherry,  port,  claret.” 

“  That  dinner  must  have  cost  twenty  pounds,”  Aunt 
Emma  said  when  she  had  read  the  bill  of  fare,  “  and 
Leonard  Dane  makes  about — how  much  a  week  ?” 

“  About  twenty  pounds,”  Arthur  replied  ;  “  but  that 
dinner’s  only  a  spirt,  you  know,  Edith — an  expensive 
one  I  admit,  but  still  the  sprat  to  catch  salmon  that 
must  be  sacrificed  every  now  and  then.” 

“  Why  ?”  I  asked — “  why,  when  we  know  and  they 
know  that  Leonard  Dane  by  his  hardest  work  can  only 
make  about  twenty  pounds,  do  you  think  that  he  is 
justified  and  wise  in  expending  twenty  pounds  on  one 
night’s  entertainment  to  twelve  people  ?  What  do  they 
do  for  him  in  return  for  it  ?” 

“  They’re  fellow  press-men,  critics,  and  actors,  who 
can  make  his  plays  go,”  Arthur  laughed. 

“  And  you  mean  to  imply  that  the  extravagant  dinner 
is  to  soften  their  judgment  if  they’re  critics,  and  incite 
them  to  make  fresh  efforts  for  success  if  they’re  histri¬ 
onics  ?  that,  in  fact,  the  food  and  wine  buys  or  warps 
their  judgment?”  I  asked. 

“  No,  indeed,  I  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  he  thinks 
that  they  think  he’s  in  clover  and  independent  of  them 
all,  while  he  shows  the  lavish  side  of  his  house  and 
hospitality  to  them.  It’s  a  common  error.  I  know 
struggling  authoresses  who  can’t  grind  a  comfortable 
existence  for  themselves  out  of  their  unready  pens,  who 
ask  their  publishers  and  editors  to  dinners  that  the  men 
detest  eating  for  the  reason  that  they  feel  that  the  price 
of  them  will  fall  on  themselves  in  some  occult  way 
presently.  It’s  a  common  fault.  I’m  afraid,  to  fancy  that 
an  intellectual  business  man  may  be  fed  into  folly.” 

“  But  you  misunderstand  me,  Arthur,”  I  urged.  “  I 
don’t  think  it  foolish,  or  futile,  01  imprudent,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  to  ask  a  dozen  people  ;  I  only  think 
it  silly  to  make  the  dinner  you  give  them  cost  twenty 
pounds.” 

“  What  could  you  do  it  for  decently  ?”  Arthur  asked, 
and  I  answered  promptly  that  “  I  would  give  a  diner  ^ 
la  Russe  for  a  dozen  people,  including  two  waiters,  at 
eight  shillings  a  head — for  five  pounds,  exclusive  of 
wines.” 

“  Not  to  be  done  !”  Mrs.  Sampson  said  decidedly  in 
a  way  that  made  me  resolve  to  do  it  without  delay.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  depict  my  honest  endeavours  to  carry 
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my  promises  into  performance,  will  honestly  confess 
that  I  failed  in  a  measure,  and  try  to  clearly  show  where 
and  how  I  failed. 

At  starting  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  for  one  instant 
think  of  going  in  for  a  “splendid  sirloin,”  “  a  mag¬ 
nificent  haunch,’’  “a  glorious  forequarter,”  or  “a 
beautiful  turbot.”  As  only  the  portion  of  each  dish 
which  was  on  his  or  her  plate  would  be  seen  by  each 
guest,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  enough  of  each  thing, 
but  not  one  bit  too  much  of  anything.  One  can  be 
liberal  without  being  extravagant  when  dining  h  la 
Russe. 

“  You  will  require  more  service  for  your  dinner  h  la 
Russe  than  if  you  had  your  dishes  placed  on  the  table,” 
Aunt  Emma  said,  but  I  argued  “  No  ;  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  joints  groaned  upon  the  table,  and  the 
table  under  the  joints,  for  twelve  people,  I  must  still 
have  three  servants  to  wait.  I  shall  not  require  more 
now.  Two  hired  waiters  and  the  parlour-maid  will  do 
everything  rapidly,  handily,  and  well.” 

“  Your  dessert  service  is  hardly  handsome  enough  to 
be  set  forth  as  a  spectacle  during  the  whole  repast, 
dear,”  Arthur  said,  but  I  bore  in  mind  that  I  had  a 
little  handsome  old-fashioned  silver  and  a  fair  supply  of 
exquisite  glass.  “  With  these  and  flowers  I  will  under¬ 
take  to  produce  such  an  effect  as  shall  not  make  you  feel 
ashamed  of  your  table.” 

“  You  must  remember  that  flowers  are  included  in 
your  estimate,”  Arthur  said,  and  when  I  reflected  upon 
t^is  fact,  and  remembered  the  prices  of  flowers  in 
London,  I  knew  that  as  they  were  essential  I  should  not 
be  able  to  fulfil  my  contract  of  placing  a  good  dinner 
upon  the  table  for  twelve  people  for  five  pounds. 

This  was  the  way  I  managed,  and  though  it  was  not 
a  grand  dinner,  it  was  a  good  one  for  twelve  people  : — 
Gravy  soup  and  Paradise  soup ;  salmon  and  shrimp 
sauce,  fillets  of  sole,  stewed  eels,  turbot,  lobster  patties, 
sweetbreads ;  chicken  rissoles ;  saddle  of  mutton 
roast  capon  and  tongue,  stewed  ducks  and  olives,  roast 
hare ;  grouse,  partridges,  two  jellies,  Nesselrode  pud¬ 
ding,  creams,  ice  pudding  ;  hothouse  grapes,  peaches, 
pineapple,  nuts.  For  the  soups  three  pounds  of  shin 
of  beef  at  8d.,  half  lb.  macaroni,  one  shilling’s  worth 
of  vegetables  for  the  gravy  soup,  and  2lbs.  artichokes, 
lib.  of  veal  (is.),  half-pint  of  cream,  and  a  quart  of 
milk  for  the  Paradise  soup.  Materials  cost  $s.  9d. 
61bs.  of  salmon  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  los. ;  2  soles,  2s. ; 
eels,  2s. ;  61bs.  of  turbot  at  8d.,  4s. ;  lobster  for  patties, 
gs. ;  sweetbread,  5s. ;  I  fowl  for  rissoles,  4s. ;  saddle 
of  mutton,  81bs,  8s. ;  capon,  6s. ;  tongue,  5s. ;  hare, 
4s.  6d. ;  ducks,  6s. ;  grouse,  6s. ;  partridges,  5s. ; 
jellies,  creams,  frui's,  &c.,  £l  ;  total,  15s.  gd. 


It  need  not  be  said  that  I  could  not  possibly  pay  my 
wmters  and  provide  my  flower  out  of  the  four-and- 
ninepence  that  was  left  out  of  my  five  pounds.  But 
then  I  contend  that  flowers  and  proper  service  ought  to 
be  among  the  constant  conditions  of  the  everyday  lives  of 
people  >vho  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  dinner-party-giving, 
that  they  are  clearly  such  a  matter  of  necessity  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  included  in  the  cost  of  your  festive 
banquet  any  more  than  the  forks  and  spoons.  If  any 
one  will  give  a  better  dinner  than  I  have  set  down  here 
for  five  pounds  I  shall  greet  her  improved  bill  of  fare 
gladly,  and  advertise  it  largely  among  those  of  my  friends 
who  will  laboriously  and  extravagantly  make  their 
dinner-parties  things  to  which  they  look  forward  with 
fear,  and  back  with  compunction. 

Mrs.  Sampson  dined  with  us  on  this  occasion,  but  my 
choice  of  viands  found  no  favour  in  her  judgment  after¬ 
wards,  though  they  suited  her  appetite  at  the  time. 

“  It  was  too  monstrous,”  she  complained  to  Aunt 
Emma.  “  Now  if  Edith  had  only  abolished  the  tra¬ 
ditional  saddle  of  mutton  and  that  huge  capon,  and 
introduced  some  light  made  dishes,  it  would  have  been 
cheaper,  better,  and  nicer.  I  should  have  advised  her 
to  have  several  salads  instead  cf  that  one  Russian  salad, 
and  a  good  lobster  salad - ” 

“  Hardly  for  dinner.” 

“  Well,  if  I  had  not  had  several  light  refreshing  salads 
I  would  have  had  some  nice  savoury  Indian  dishes,  a 
Dur-Plazza  and  a  good  curry.  Depend  upon  it,  people 
who  live  in  India  know  how  to  tickle  the  faded  appetite. 
You  don’t  go  to  a  dinner  of  that  kind  to  satisfy  hunger] 
you  go  to  have  your  appetite  gently  stimulated,  and  I 
think  Edith  failed  in  accomplishing  that  part  of  a 
hostess’s  mission.  No  !  conscientiously  I  cannot  con¬ 
sider  Edith’s  dinner  in  the  light  of  a  success  at  all,  and 
in  confidence  I  may  tell  you  that  I  have  heard  several 
of  the  others  say  the  same  thing.” 

Of  course  in  due  course  of  time  Aunt  Emma  repeated 
these  discouraging  remarks  to  me,  and  equally  of  course 
I  registered  a  vow  not  to  give  any  more  big  dinners  on 
economical  principles,  and  take  my  friends  into  council 
on  the  same.  In  all  human  probability  I  shall  shortly 
break  this  resolution,  as  I  have  broken  many  another 
which  in  a  moment  of  inspiration  I  have  made  for  my 
own  good.  Nevertheless  I  think  I  should  be  far  more 
sensible  to  keep  it ;  and,  indeed,  I  should  think  the 
majority  of  my  acquaintances  if  they  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  altogether  abjuring  the  giving  of  entertain¬ 
ments  that  tax  their  resources  painfully,  and  upset  the 
even  tenour  of  their  household  ways.  Dinner-giving 
becomes  a  real  pleasure  when  you  can  say  to  your  cook, 
“  Provide  a  handsome  seasonable  dinner  for  so  many  to- 
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night,”  and  to  your  servants,  “  Lay  covers  for  so  many 
more,”  and  rest  assured  in  the  conviction  that  every- 
hing  will  be  in  the  most  admirable  order  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  But  when  you  have  to  consider  “  ways 
and  means” — in  other  words,  to  haggle  and  barter,  and 
count  the  cost  of  things,  and  be  generally  prudent  in 
your  provisioning ;  then  I  say,  “  Don’t  give  dinner¬ 
parties  to  your  acquaintances,  but  content  yourselves 
with  prevailing  on  your  friends  to  come  to  you  in  an 
unpretentious  way  as  often  as  they  can.’* 

“  And  even  in  saying  that,  though  you  mean  mo¬ 
destly  and  hospitably  and  well,  you  are  not  hitting 
the  right  nail  on  the  head,  little  woman,”  Arthur 
said  when  I  expounded  these  views  to  him.  “  It 
sounds  as  if  you  would  encourage  a  sort  of  promis¬ 
cuous  dropping- in  of  everybody  who  assumes  to  be  on 
intimate  terms  with  one,  and  we  all  have  our  satellites, 
who  quickly,  on  the  least  encouragement,  degenerate 
into  sycophantish  hangers-on.’’ 

“  Arthur,  it  is  always  safe  to  say,  ‘  Come  when  you 
will,  you’ll  be  welcome  to  me,’  ”  I  cried  hotly,  shocked 
at  the  apparent  lukewarmness  of  his  hospitality. 

“  Quite  so,  my  dear ;  but  then  unfortunately  you 
have  a  habit  of  saying  it  to  the  wrong  ones  also,  and 
they  come  sometimes  when  they’re  anything  but 
welcome  to  you  I  know.  We  have  had  our  experience 
of  idle  young  men  in  the  country  who  are  learning 
farming,  or  reading  with  the  rector  of  some  adjoining 
parish.  We  know  that  from  their  point  of  view  it  is  a 
jolly,  kindly,  heartily  neighbourly  sort  of  thing  to  do, 
to  ride  over  about  noon,  and  wake  the  echoes  in  the 
stable-yard  by  shouting  to  our  dogs,  and  in  the  house 
by  calling  the  children  forth  from  the  nursery  or  school¬ 
room  and  inciting  them  to  rebellion.  But  from  your 
point  of  view  they  are  nuisances  (I  know  they  are)  very 
often,  for  they  come  in  the  holiday-spirit  while  you  are 
at  work,  and  the  two  things  clash  !  So  with  idle 
gentlewomen  in  London  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wish  for  remunerative  employment,  and  who  come  and 
discuss  their  wishes  with  you  to  a  length  that  compels 
you  to  leave  your  own  work  undone,  or  to  *  scumble’  it 
io  a  way  that  robs  it  of  half  its  value.  Now  confess, 
Edith,  that  you  have  felt  the  disadvantages  of  these 
evils,  and  that  you  know  quite  well  they  take  their 
rise  in  your  habit  of  saying  hurriedly  to  any  one  who 
puts  in  a  plea  to  call  upon  you  at  unusual  times,  ‘  I 
shall  be  most  happy  to  see  you  ;  pray  come  whenever 
you  can.’  Confess  now !  doesn’t  this  feminine  habit 
of  ‘  dropping-in’  upon  you  in  the  morning  upset  your 
plans,  destroy  your  concentration,  and  generally  mar 
your  work  ?” 

“  I  don’t  think  it  has  done  so  yet,”  I  replied,  for  his 


words  paved  the  way  to  my  opening  a  subject  that  is 
very  near  to  my  heart,  and  that  I  much  wish  those  who 
are  taking  an  interest  in  “  How  We  Live  Now”  to  con¬ 
sider — and  that  is,  how  are  the  poor  ladies  who,  in 
full  possession  of  all  their  wits  and  accomplishments, 
find  themselves  thrown  out  of  employment,  to  live  in 
these  days  ?  I  know  some  cases  that  are  heartrending 
when  looked  into,  and  that  still  show  a  brave  face  to 
the  world,  and  they  will  continue  to  show  this  face 
to  the  end. 

“  The  days  of  earning  a  living  by  means  of  giving 
lessons  to  private  pupils  in  music  and  singing  are  over,” 
a  lady  who  has  been  for  many  years  a  successful  in¬ 
structress  and  a  well-known  composer  said  to  me  the 
other  day.  “  People  send  their  daughters  to  the  col¬ 
leges  where  they  get  thorough  courses  of  instruction 
from  the  best  authorities,  and  the  services  of  the  finest 
masters  of  singing  and  music  are  engaged.  Private 
teachers  stand  no  chance !  Our  day  is  done,  and  I 
know,  therefore,  I  am  about  to  start  something  fresh.” 

Now  this  lady’s  case  was  not  so  pitiable  as  many  I 
know,  for  she  has  health,  hosts  of  friends,  a  popularity 
that  has  been  secured  as  much  by  her  kindheai  :edness 
as  by  the  cleverness  which  makes  her  a  sought  woman  in 
every  coterie,  and  a  well-furnished  house.  To  her  - 
though  she  must  perforce  quit  the  vocation  of  thorough 
teaching  which  practice  has  rendered  dear  to  her — it  is 
still  open  to  make  an  honourable  maintenance  in  a  far 
from  unpleasant  way.  A  well-known  woman  of  society, 
admitted  into  it  freely,  and  unequalled  in  her  manage¬ 
ment  of  either  precocious,  sensitive,  or  refractory  girl¬ 
hood,  she  is  the  very  type  and  model  of  a  chaperone, 
and  mothers  will  only  be  too  glad  to  place  their 
daughters  with  her  to  finish  and  bring  out ;  but  what 
is  to  become  of  the  luckless  ladies  who,  from  having 
been  out  of  employment  for  a  long  time,  have  got 
thoroughly  out  of  gear  ?  They  lose  their  finest  in¬ 
stincts  while  waiting  for  something  that  may  keep  the 
more  material  and  coarser  part  of  them  comfortably. 
Their  toilettes  grow  fusty  and  frowsy  ;  they  cease  to 
regard  little  persotial  delicacies  and  daintinesses  that  we 
look  for  in  nice  women,  and  so  lose  chance  after  chance, 
poor  creatures  !  because  they  have  had  the  big  failure, 
and  for  want  perhaps  of  a  little  warm  water,  perfumed 
soap,  and  French-ironed  collar  and  cuffs,  sink  into  a 
sloppy  untidiness  from  which  it  takes  all  our  Christian 
charity  not  to  shrink.  What  is  to  become  of  them  ? 
Reverently  do  I  quote  when  speaking  of  them,  “  They 
cannot  dig,  and  to  beg  they  are  ashamed  !”  The  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  are  neither  young  nor  well-favoured,  and  are 
bereft  of  even  the  Micawberish  prospect  of  anything 
turning  up.  Where  is  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  Why  are 
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these  womeD,  some  of  them  in  the  full  prime  of  their 
powers,  cast  out  as  “  superfluous”  from  our  prosperous 
population  ?  I  hear  that  there  are  governesses’  institu¬ 
tions  and  “  needy  ladies’  high-art  needlework  societies,” 
but  neither  one  nor  the  other  seems  to  meet  these  cases 
or  supply  their  needs.  I  know  now  of  two  or  three 
cases  of  women  who  are  as  competent  to  impart 
the  special  knowledge  they  respectively  possess  as 
ever  they  were  able  to  do  in  their  prosperous  days  of 
employment,  yet  though  there  are  innumerable  children 
and  young  girls  in  the  employing  classes  to  be  in¬ 
structed,  still  these  unfortunate  ladies  seem  debarred 
from  the  field  of  instruction  by  some  insurmountable 
obstacle  or  insuperable  objection  which  I  cannot  get 
defined.  Thrir  hands  have  not  lost  their  cunning  on 
the  piano-keys,  their  French  is  as  Parisian,  their  Ger¬ 
man  as  Hanoverian,  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore,  their 
method  is  as  good,  but  no  one  tests  these  talents,  and 
so  they  work  crewel  afternoon  teacloths,  and  little 
knitted  shawls,  and  lawn-tennis  aprons,  and  when  these 
are  worked  they  have  to  be  foisted  upon  unwilling  pur¬ 
chasers.  The  necessity  that  they  should  have  to  do 
this  is  grievous  ;  but  it  is  also  grievous  that  we — 
women  like  myself,  who  have  ft  lends  in  all  classes — 
should  have  to  convert  ourselves  into  agents  for  the 
disposal  of  these  articles.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the 
accomplished  lady  who  can  talk  me  out  of  my 
mind  in  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Russian,  or 
who  can  sing  with  a  technical  skill  that  nearly 
makes  one  forget  how  much  her  voice  resembles 
that  of  a  cat  upon  the  tiles.  But  it  also  bleeds  for 
myself  when — I  being  the  depositary  of  a  little  crewel- 
work  tablecloth,  lawn-tennis  apron,  or  crochet  shawl — 
day  after  day  my  face  is  searched  by  the  anxious, 
patient  eyes  of  my  poor  friend,  who  comes  to  know, 
but  doesn’t  like  to  ask  me  to  tell  her,  for  “  what  sum’* 
I  have  sold  that  which  she  has  entrusted  me  to  sell. 
How  wt  live  cow  and  how  she  lives  now  is  in  sharp 
contrast,  and  there  are  moments  when  I  feel  that  the 
times  are  crooked  indeed  which  do  not  afford  adequate 
support  to  a  cultured  gentlewoman,  amply  qualified  to 
impart  her  cultivation  to  others.  Where  is  the  root  of 
this  sad  evil  ?  It  is  cot  early  improvidence,  for  she 
has  never  been  an  extravagant  woman,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  earnings  have  gone  towards  the  support  of 


some  indigent  relatives.  It  is  not  this  Nemesis,  there¬ 
fore,  that  has  overtaken  her.  But  while  her  future — 
and  the  futures  of  thousands  who  are  similarly  situated 
— are  still  veiled  in  mystery,  can  nothing  be  done  in 
the  present  to  make  the  question  of  how  she  lives  now 
a  less  miserable  one  ?  Alas  !  too  well  we  know  that 
“  all  the  markets  overflow.”  But  there  surely  must  be 
a  demand  for  this  over- supply  somewhere?  And  if 
this  happy  spot  cannot  be  found  yet  awhile,  will  not 
some  writer  with  a  pen  steeped  in  wiliest  kindness  try 
to  teach  those  who  are  in  these  dire  straits,  that  other 
grooves  may  be  gone  into  without  dishonour,  and  that 
honest  labour  of  what  is  called  a  menial  kind”  is 
preferable  to  this  precarious  cadging  ? 

As  this  season  of  the  year,  this  joyous  “  Christmas- 
tide,”  which  custom  decrees  shall  be  spoken  of  as  one 
of  unmitigated  goodwill  and  unmixed  jollity,  approaches, 
it  is  natural  for  the  memory  to  travel  back  to  the  first 
stage  in  life  when  the  thought  of  the  “  good  time 
coming”  really  did  send  the  blood  bounding  through 
the  veins!  Verily  in  those  glad,  irresponsible  days, 
when  all  the  world  was  young  with  us,  we  saw  Christ- . 
mas  advance  with  a  glad  heart  and  a  shadowless  brow. 
There  were  no  depressing  thoughts  of  “  wasted  oppor¬ 
tunities,”  and  “  baffled  hopes,”  and  “  disappointed 
ambitions,”  and  “  one  more  year  gone  for  ever”  in  the 
train  of  Father  Christmas  for  us  then.  He  came  a 
monarch  of  genuine  joy  to  us,  brow-bound  with  the 
scarlet  and  alabaster  berries  of  holly  and  mistletoe. 
Now  perchance  he  comes  bill-bedecked,  and  bear¬ 
ing  in  his  hand  a  mirror,  into  which  we  look  and 
behold  the  reproachful  shadows  of  so  many  wasted 
years  I 

Still,  as  of  old,  Christmas— King  Christmas — comes 
to  us  garlanded  with  flowers,  and  with  the  fair  parasite 
queen,  the  mistletoe  herself,  “  our  lady  of  berries,”  and 
still  we  welcome  and  love  him  well,  whatever  our 
social  straits  may  be,  for  happily  the  habit  of  doing 
honour  to  the  greatest  of  the  joyful  reh'gious  festivals 
is  upon  us  still  as  a  nation,  and  so,  in  striving  to  make 
rough  places  smooth  for  others,  and  endeavouring  in 
our  small  way  to  put  crooked  matters  straight,  we  are 
only  trying  to  give  glory  to  the  Highest,  who  brought 
peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men  at  this 
season. 
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All  Letten,  qnestioiia,  and  oommnnicationa  of  all  kinda— excepting 
tkoM  relating  to  the  pnbluhing  department — to  be  addreoaed  to 
HuiniiNa>BiRD,  Megan.  Ward,  Lock,  and  Co.,  Warwick  Hooge, 
Saligbary-gqnare,  Fleet-gtreet. 

Our  Double  Acrostic. 

SOLUTION  OP  DOUBLE  ACROSTIC  No.  XXXTI. 

1.  M  ai  N.* 

2.  A  nna,  Amelia,  Ad  A'  ^  .) 

3.  Y  eaterda  Y.f 

•  Thomson,  Castle  of  Inda.ence. 

t  Shakapeare,  Julius  Casar. 

Correct  aolntiona  have  been  received  from  Pleine  d’Esperance,  Marie’ 
Hope,  and  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  Marie,  whose  name  and  address  are  : — 
Miss  Mackenzie, 

Free  Church  Manse, 

Beanly, 

Inverness-shire. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to  Bridewell  and  Bethlehem,  whose 
name  and  address  are : — 

Miss  Baggallay, 

14,  Bridge  Street, 

Whitefriars,  E.C. 

Owing  to  the  contemplated  alteration  in  the  Magazine,  no  fresh 
series  of  Acrostics  is  begun  in  this  number. 

The  Agricultural  Distress. 

Yobksrire  writes — “  A  great  many  allusions  have  been  made  by 
the  Press  to  the  distressing  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  this 
country,  and  such  have  by  no  means  been  exaggerated.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  of  tenants  giving  notice  to  leave  their  farms  unless  their 
tents  are  materially  and  permanently  reduced,  neither  can  they  do 
otherwise  unless  they  are  prepared  to  starve.  Truly  it  is  a  lamentable 
state,  and  has  no  doubt  been  brought  about  in  great  part,  but  not 
entirely,  by  a  succession  of  bad  seasons,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no 
means  have  been  pointed  out  by  which  the  non-agricultural  com. 
mnnity  can  practically  alleviate  to  any  appreciable  degree  the  distress, 
which  everybody  of  feeling  deplores,  and  it  is  naturally  taken  for 
granted  that  no  sane  person  can  be  expected  to  pay  more  for  the 
British  product — i.e.,  meat,  grain,  dairy  produce,  &c. — than  its  relative 
valne  as  compared  with  foreign.  However,  one  source  of  great  loss 
to  the  British  farmer,  to  which  no  allusion  seems  ever  to  have  been 
made,  and  which  cannot  in  any  degree  be  attributed  to  the  bad 
weather,  being  chiefly  a  question  of  fashion  in  dress,  is  the  great 
depreciation  in  the  valne  of  British  wool.  Five  short  years  ago,  for 
instance,  the  heat  lustre  wools  were  selling  ai  2S.  3d.  to  2g.  6d.  per  Ib. 
(not  the  dearest  year),  and  now  the  same  thing  has  quite  recently 
been  a  very  slow  and  difficult  sale  at  i  id.  to  i2d.  per  lb.  for  half  hog 
and  half  wether,  to-day  worth  perhaps  13d.  to  i4d.  per  lb. ;  and,  in 
fact,  it  is  nearly  forty  years  since  the  values  of  English  wools  were 
SO  low.  Now,  taking  the  number  of  sheep  in  these  isles  as  28,000,000, 
we  have  at  once  on  a  low  estimate  a  difference  of  fully  £14,000,000 
loss  to  the  British  farmer  per  annum  between  the  higher  prices  of  five 
years  ago  and  of  this ;  and  this  loss  is  almost  entirely  a  question  of 
fashion  in  dress.  The  beet  English  wools  go  almost  exclusively  to  the 
making  up  of  Instre  staffs :  Brilliantens,  all  shades.  Alpaca  lustres : 
rarious  colours  in  mollanges — indeed,  all  bright  and  demi-bright 
shades  of  ladies’  dress  in  all  styles.  Also  demi-lustres :  Coburgs, 
reps,  cross  dies,  and  anything  half  bright,  and  cotton  warps.  Very 
little  colonial  or  foreign  wool  is  used  in  their  manufacture,  so  that 
when  such  are  the  fashion  than  the  manufacturer  can  and  does  pay 
the  British  farmer  a  much  higher  price  for  his  wool.  When  the 
above  are  not  the  fashion,  the  English  lustre  wools  can  only  be  used 
for  inferior  purposes  and  at  correspondingly  reduced  prices.  There¬ 
fore  at  no  extra  cost  to  themselves  the  non-farming  community  have 
here  a  means  of  alleviating  in  an  appreciable  measure  the  agricultural 
depression  by  clothing  themselves  in  material  at  once  becoming  and 
at  the  same  time  manufactured  almost  exclnsively  from  home-grown 
wool.  To  this  end  the  great  want  is  for  a  renewed  demand  for  dress 


of  a  bright  or  lustre  texture — either  all  wool  or  in  cheaper  goods  of 
half  wool  and  cotton  warp.  Lustre  goods  can  be  had  all  colours  and 
shades,  from  the  very  bright  to  the  quiet,  dark  shades.  Lustres  can  be 
produced  as  cheaply  as  anything  else,  and  with  the  advantage  that 
foreign  and  colonial  wool  cannot  be  used  in  their  manufacture.” 

Education  in  Colour. 

If  your  child  is  a  girl,  you  are  anxious  that  her  sense  of  colour 
shall  be  sufficiently  developed  to  dress  tastefully,  to  furnish  her  house 
well  when  she  is  a  woman.  If  a  boy,  it  is  important  that  his  sense  of 
colour  should  aid  him  if  he  is  to  be  a  manufacturer,  or  a  naturalist,  or 
a  geologist.  In  short,  no  better  way  for  fitting  children  to  be  useful 
citizens,  to  work  with  head  or  hands,  to  preserve  them  from  folly  or 
wasted  lives,  is  there  than  training  their  perceptions  now,  in  their 
infantile  or  childish  days.  The  sense  of  colour  is  very  active  among 
children ;  it  is  partly  owing  to  the  defects  of  our  primary  education 
that  so  many  men  are  colour-blind.  The  sense  of  colour  and  the  per 
ception  of  form  are  not  the  only  good  that  can  be  given  a  child  with 
a  scrap-book.  When  he  is  old  enough  to  paste  the  pictures  in  the 
scrap-book  himself,  you  can  develop  whatever  faculty  of  combination 
he  has.  A  curious  experiment  was  once  tried  in  England,  which 
illustrates  the  educational  effect  of  scrap-books.  When  Charles  Swain 
the  “  Manchester  poet,”  a  little  dazzled  by  the  attention  of  lords  and 
ladies,  had  let  his  printing  establishment  run  down,  he  found  it  im¬ 
possible  to  pay  for  a  designer,  and  his  chief  assistant,  an  enthusiastic 
disciple  of  Robert  Owen,  proposed  trying  what  could  be  done  with 
boys.  The  designs  were  made  by  selecting  from  the  numerous  scrap¬ 
books  belonging  to  the  establishment,  bits  by  bits,  combining  the 
forms  into  different  designs,  and  employing  a  man  who  could  draw  to 
fill  in  the  odd  spaces.  The  boys  were  selected  to  paste  as  part  of  their 
training ;  the  other  labour  of  the  printing  office  was  carefully  divided, 
and,  under  the  incessant  generalship  of  Swain’s  young  assistant,  the 
time  of  debt  and  difficulty  was  bridged  over,  but  not  before  “  Swain’s 
men”  had  become  a  popular  puzzle  to  other  Manchester  printers. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  boy  applicants  who  were  selected  and 
taught  were  all  Irish.  The  English  boys  were  dismissed;  they  did 
not  learn  fast  enough.  Quick  perception  and  a  natuml  love  of  beauty 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  Irish  and  French.  We  know  what  the 
development  of  art  and  national  taste  has  done  for  French  manu¬ 
factures,  and  we  have  read  how  their  artisans  in  their  government 
works  have  b^n  educated,  but  the  experiment  alluded  to  was  with 
uneducated  boys  iu  a  lithographic  printing-office. — American  Maga¬ 
zine. 

Furniture. 

Mas.  Chbistine  Olenson,  of  Chicago,  has  made  nearly  all  the 
furniture  in  her  house  with  her  own  hands !  Standing  opposite  the 
door  is  a  very  handsome  organ,  the  case  of  which  is  very  finely  finished 
in  a  variety  of  hard  woods.  Upon  the  case  is  a  very  life-like  bird  i;i 
the  act  of  seizing  a  cherry  In  its  bill.  On  a  front  panel  is  an  East 
Indiaman,  full-rigged  ship,  under  full  sail.  The  water,  which  is  most 
exquisitely  represented,  is  of  a  piece  of  dark  wood  whose  grain  is 
wavy,  and  which  is  neatly  joined  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  A 
secretaire  occupies  the  other  aide  of  the  room,  and  is  constructed  of 
three  thousand  pieces  of  wood.  A  magnificent  bedstead,  and  many 
noinor  articles,  show  her  skill  as  a  “  cabinet”  maker,  a  business  which 
she  learned  of  her  father. 

Children’s  Hospital,  Sevenoaks. 

In  the  lovely  county  of  Kent,  overlooking  the  chalk  hills,  where  the 
beeches  and  elms  throw  their  shadows  on  the  greensward,  and  where 
the  hop-vines  trail  their  festoons  on  the  hedgerows,  there  stands  a 
pleasant-looking  little  house  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  every  passer-by,  not  because  there  is  anything  particular  in  the 
buildings  or  the  situation,  but  on  account  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling.  In  the  chief  rooms  there  are  rows  of  little  beds,  all  draped 
in  blue  and  white,  each  with  a  tiny  bed-table,  and  each  occupied  by  a 
sweet  child-patient.  What  strikes  a  stranger  first  on  visiting  the 
nice,  clean,  well-ventilated  wards  is  the  sweetness  of  the  children, 
their  clear,  brilliant  eyes  and  soft  complexions.  Dear  little  baby  faces 
give  an  answering  smile  to  the  lady  nurse  as  she  passes  from  bed  to 
bed,  some  of  the  little  ones  being  as  young  as  two  years  only,  and  all 
from  that  age  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  are  afflicted  with 
that  terrible  form  of  scrofula  known  as  hip  disease.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  very  touching  in  the  patient  expression  on  the  face  of  a  child. 
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Boffem,  a  little  one  who  ought  to  be  the  life  and  jo;  of  ite  home,  full 
of  nw;  health  and  laughing  glee,  but  who  is  here  lying  prostrate,  with 
ita  attenuated  limb  supported  by  irons,  stretched  by  carefully- 
a4inated  weights,  or  perhaps  wr!4>ped  in  bandages,  baring  lately 
undergone  a  terrible  operation  for  the  removal  of  diseased  bone,  by 
which  means  alone  recovery  can  in  many  cases  be  looked  for.  Of 
conne  there  are  also  cases  which  are  from  the  first  incurable.  There 
are  at  the  present  moment  twelve  beds  in  the  hospital,  which  may  also 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  a  home,  for  how  can  the  lady  super¬ 
intendent  turn  out  one  of  her  children  when  the  fatal  word  “hopeles” 
has  been  pronounced  on  the  little  one  ?  Some  of  the  small  beds  are 
em^ty  in  the  daytime,  and  the  little  patients  may  be  found  in  the 
garden  getting  along  rapidly  on  crutches,  or  being  wheeled  in  a 
recumbent  position  in  a  perambulator  by  a  young  nurse  dressed  in  the 
same  dark  blue  and  white  uniform  as  the  child  she  is  tending.  This 
hospital  was  opened  in  the  year  1873,  not  in  the  present  house,  but  in 
a  single  room  in  a  small  neighbouring  cottage,  now  pulled  down. 
There  was  for  some  time  but  one  little  patient  dependent  on  the  loving 
care  of  the  lady  superintendent,  who  has  originated  the  whole,  and 
who  did  not  despise  “  the  day  of  small  things,”  for  she  trusted  in  Him 
who  gives  the  increase.  By  degrees,  as  friends  sent  pecuniary  help, 
more  beds  were  added,  and  little  ones  were  only  too  easily  found  to 
occupy  them  on  the  payment  of  7s.  per  week,  which  payment,  how¬ 
ever,  is  often  nominal,  as  the  disease  is  very  protracted,  and  the 
poorer  parents  of  the  patients  become  sometimes  unable  to  continue 
the  payment  for  a  lengthened  period.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
has  been  found  advisable  not  only  to  solicit  contributions  in  money, 
but  to  set  apart  two  beds  for  children  of  that  class  who  can  afford  to 
pay  liberally  for  the  treatment  which  cau  only  be  obtained  in  a 
hospital,  where  every  known  contrivance  is  used  for  lessening  the 
sufferings  of  and  arresting  the  disease  by  which  those  dear  little  ones 
are  attacked.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  hospital  funds  not 
only  provide  home,  food,  treatment,  medicine,  surgical  instruments, 
and  carriages,  but  also  clothes  and  washing  for  all  its  inmates.  When 
any  mother  who  reads  this  calls  to  mind  the  expenses  of  her  own 
nursery  she  will  better  understand  what  it  must  cost  to  support  this 
valuable  and  well-conducted  hospital.  One  personal  inspection  would 
excite  more  sympathy  from  the  public  than  any  written  description, 
but  it  is  hoped  that  this  little  account  will  bring  some  kind  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  lady  superintendent  of  the  Children’s  Hospital  on  the 
Vine,  at  Sevenoaks,  who  has  not  only  the  expenses  of  the  institution 
to  meet,  but  is  anxious  to  form  a  fund  for  buying  and  endowing  the 
property,  which  is  at  present  held  on  lease,  so  that  when  the  brain 
and  hands  which  are  now  the  chief  managers  are  laid  to  rest  the 
hospital  may  continue  as  a  national  institution.  There  is  a  provision 
in  the  existing  lease  which  admits  of  the  house  (standing  in  half  an 
acre  of  land)  being  purchased  for  £1,600,  if  the  money  can  be  raised 
before  the  Christmas  of  1879,  whereas  land  which  is  adjacent  is  now 
selling  at  £1,000  per  acre.  Before  quitting  the  subject  we  would  wish 
to  remark  that  the  medical  officers  who  visit  the  institution  give  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  that  several  ladies  attend  to  educate  those 
children  whose  health  admits  of  it ;  also  that  they  are  all  taught  to 
sing  hymns  and  to  love  those  sweet  stories  out  of  the  Book  of  Truth 
the  meaning  of  which  is  “  revealed  unto  babes,”  and  is  so  simple  that 
a  “  vrayfaring  man,  though  a  fool,  shall  not  err  therein.”  (Matthew  xi. 
25,  and  Isaiah  xxxv.  8.) 

The  Hand. 

Jujube. — A  oorre8x>ondent  giving  the  name  of  “  Pact”  asks  the 
same  question,  and  Replies  gives  the  following  comprehensive  answer : 
— How  is  the  hand  judged  of  as  showing  character,  and  is  any  other 
member  of  the  body  indicative  in  the  same  way  ? — The  hand  is  not 
only  strangely  indicative  of  character,  but  it  is  endowed  with  a  sense 
which  seems  nearly  akin  to  intellectual  faculty.  “  Unlike  the  nerves 
of  feeling,  which  are  common  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  the 
nerves  of  touch  are  endowed  with  the  superior  function  of  conveying 
to  the  brain  the  conception  of  form,  size,  weight,  and  local  position, 
and  are  limited  in  their  distribution  to  the  hands  and  feet.”  This 
sense  of  touch  has  the  power  of  conveying  to  highly- sensitive  organ¬ 
isms  the  physical  condition  of  the  individual.  M.  Colange  is  thus 
gifted.  By  placing  the  finger  of  any  person  in  his  ear,  “  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  the  sex,  age,  and  temperament ;  the  state  of  health  or  disease ; 
whether  suffering  is  of  a  serious  character,  if  death  be  near,  or  whether 
it  be  apparent  or  real.”  Each  finger — nay,  finger-joint— has  a  sepa¬ 
rate  individuality ;  each  curve  of  the  hand  iteelf  its  own  story,  and 


its  various  lines  their  peculiar  meaning.  A  close  study  of  the  hand 
will  invest  the  geographer  with  a  new  interest ;  “  it  points  out  the 
physiological  boundaries  of  races,  and  the  unequal  destiny  they  are 
called  to  fulfil.”  Larg^  hands  were  held  in  much  esteem  by  the 
Greeks,  who,  no  matter  what  their  rank,  performed  duties  we  should 
pall  menial,  and  hence  always  connected  their  conception  of  beauty 
with  strength.  “  Elegance  and  finish,  rather  than  magnitude  and 
expansion,  are  the  creations  of  the  large  hand  with  a  moderate  palm,” 
and  these  were  the  characteristics  of  the  Greek  hand.  The  working 
tailors  of  Paris  have  large  hands,  and  their  delicacy  and  minuteness  of 
manipnlation  are  highly  prized  by  their  masters.  M.  Redont4,  the 
celebrated  flower-painter,  possessed  abnormaUy-sized  hands,  and  his 
works  evince  the  most  refined  and  exquisite  mmnteness.  But  small 
hands  are  always  connected  with  whatever  is  g^rand  and  colossal :  for 
instance,  the  pyramids  and  temples  of  Higher  and  Upper  Egypt  and 
India  were  constructed  by  people  possessing  the  most  delicate  hands 
in  the  world.  M.  Pr^ault,  the  great  Parisian  sculptor,  ”  has  a  small 
hand,  with  smooth,  spatnlous  Anglers.”  M.  Balzac,  on  the  other  side, 
has  very  large  hands,  and  he  seems  to  revel  in  microscopic  and  physio¬ 
logical  details.  M.  G6t,  the  eminent  comic  actor  of  the  Theatre 
Franqais,  has  g^iven  ns  some  curious  observations  on  the  movements 
of  the  hand  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  mind.  ”  The 
open  hand  expresses  joy,  confidence,  and  abandon ;  the  closed  hand 
vexation,  doubt,  and  suspicion ;  and  when  these  sentiments  are  ener¬ 
getically  felt  the  fingers  are  pressed  against  the  palm.”  He  who 
desires  to  deceive  instinctively  conceals  his  palm.  The  secretive  of 
counsel  and  will  joins  his  fingers  closely,  and  turns  his  palms  down¬ 
wards  ;  the  loose  of  soul  turns  up  his  palms  and  extends  his  fingers. 
“  All  arts  of  the  will,  all  questions  which  express  resolve,  unite  the 
fingfers.”  M.  G6t  further  observes  that,  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  civilisation,  gestures  become  less  energetic,  the  individual  display¬ 
ing  grater  reserve  and  calmness.  The  peasant  gesticulates  with  the 
whole  body,  the  merchant  with  his  arms,  the  man  of  the  world  with 
his  h.-.nds,  the  diplomatist  with  his  fingers,  sometimes  with  his  eyes. 
The  artist’s  hand  is  usually  devoid  of  knots ;  it  has  three  classes — i.e., 
moderate  sized,  flexible  palm,  small  thumb,  index  of  love  of  form; 
thick  and  short  hand,  with  large  thumb,  indicative  of  love  of  richness 
in  combination ;  the  large,  firm  hand,  with  finger  and  thumb  iu  pro¬ 
portion,  index  of  the  sensual  and  of  detail.  In  England  the  true 
artistic  hand  is  the  exception.  In  France,  according  to  M.  Arpentigny, 
ninety-five  out  of  every  one  himdred  persons  possess  conical,  or  pointed 
fingers ;  from  this  he  argues  that  the  artistic  element  predominates  in 
France  beyond  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  Helen  Faucit  (Mrs. 
Theodore  Martin)  has  a  hand  which  is  an  interesting  example  of  the 
artistic  type  connected  with  the  drama.  It  is  of  unusual  dimensions, 
almost  masculine  in  its  physiognomy,  but  the  palm  is  of  moderate 
thickness ;  it  is  elastic  and  flexible,  and  the  temperament  nervous. 
Here  are  indexes  of  great  mental  activity,  with  well-assured  aim,  and 
fervour  in  pursuit,  and  little  desire  f»r  sensual  g^tification.  The 
size  indicates  power  over  detail.  Conical  fingers  and  large  thumbs 
indicate  imag^ination,  sentiment,  and  rhetoric;  admiration  and  love 
valued  above  esteem  and  respect.  Spanish  women  possess  fingers  of 
this  type,  and  they  are  sing^ularly  unsuited  for  matrimony,  valuing 
love  far  beyond  respect,  and  greedy  of  admiration  from  any  source. 
Delicate  and  pointed  fingers,  with  small  thumb,  and  full,  soft,  and 
elastic  palm,  are  sig^ns  of  a  combination  of  exaltation  and  indolence, 
with  aversion  to  domestic  duties,  but  with  “a  faith  and  devotion 
conceived  only  by  the  poet’s  most  fervid  fancy.”  Prejudices  are 
strong  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  top  of  the  thumb.  The 
elementary  hand,  which  is  fleshy,  hard  and  ponderous,  indicates  ig^noble 
and  brutish  habits,  and  in  its  manipulation  only  adapted  to  clod’s 
work.  Possessors  of  these  hands  despise  and  ridicule  arts  and  trades, 
instinct  takes  the  place  of  custom,  and  physical  of  moral  courage.  In 
Brittany  or  La  Vendee  this  type  is  commoner  than  anywhere  in 
Europe.  Elementary  hands  are  never  found  among  women.  Nature, 
for  her  needs,  develops  in  the  gentler  sex  a  higher  type  and  finer 
instincts.  Each  finger,  as  shaped,  denotes  various  phases  of  character ; 
the  length,  qualities  of  mind.  Persons  with  short  smooth  fingers  form 
hasty  and  unsound  judgements;  those  with  pointed  fingers  have  the 
gift  of  metaphor  and  images ;  while  short,  squatty  hands  are  indexes 
of  order  and  calculation.  Long  fingers  speak  of  ove  of  detail,  minute 
more  than  the  grand.  Hard  hands  speak  of  love  of  action — they  are 
never  idle ;  they  indicate  also  justice,  but  not  g^enerosity  ;  with  other 
combinationB  they  tell  of  selfishness.  Soft  hands  indicate  a  moderate 
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lore  of  action,  but  they  also  can  tell  of  Bolfishneas,  lore  of  self'indol* 
genoe,  bat  often  of  an  eany  generosity.  “  Fact”  asks  if  any  other 
member  of  the  body  is  indicatire  of  character.  We  endearonred  to 
idealise  the  features  of  the  face  in  a  former  issue,  and  with  the  hand 
it  must  be  presumed  the  principal  index  of  the  body  comes  to  an  end, 
if  the  foot,  in  a  rery  intuitive  sense,  be  omitted.  But  the  foot  is  more 
indicative  of  race  than  of  individual  character,  and  as  snoh  passes  into 
another  branch  of  study ;  but  all  the  individual  organs,  each  separate 
feature,  are  parts  of  a  whole,  “  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,”  a 
glorious  and  mysterious  Omniscience.  We  would  refer  “Pact”  for 
fuller  study  to  Sir  Charles  Bell’s  celebrated  work.  The  Hand :  its 
Mechanism  and  Vital  Endowments  as  evincing  Design,  and  to  the 
works.  On  the  Hand  in  its  Psychological  Aspect,  by  MM.  D’ Arpentigny 
and  Desbarrolles ;  also  to  the  Psychonomy  of  the  Hand,  by  M.  Beamish, 
F.B.S.,  &c.,  from  which  work  much  of  the  data  of  this  article  has 
been  drawn. 

Song  of  the  Decanter. 

Thk  following  is  the  subject  of  Aimablf.’s  inquiries: — 

There  was  an  old  decan* 
ter,  and  its  month  was 
gaping  wide ;  the 
rosy  wine  had 
ebbed  away, 
and  left 
its  crys¬ 
tal  side ; 
and  the  wind 
went  humming — 
humming, 
up  and 
down  the 
wind  it  blew, 
and  throngh  the 
reed-like 
hollow  neck 
the  wildest  note  it 
blew.  I  placed  it  in  the 
window,  where  the  blast  was 
blowing  freely,  and  fancied  that  its 
pale  mouth  sang  the  queerest  strains  to 
me.  “  They  tell  me— funny  conquerors !  the 
Plague  has  slain  his  ten,  and  War  his  hundred — 
thousands  of  the  very  best  of  men ;  but  I” — ’twas 
thus  the  bottle  spake — “but  I  have  conquered 
more  than  all  your  famous  conquerors,  so 
feared  and  famed  of  yore.  Then  come  ye 
youths  and  maidens  all,  come  drink  from 
out  my  cup,  the  beverage  that  dulls  the 
brain  and  bums  the  spirits  up ;  that  puts 
to  shame  your  conquerors  that  slay  their 
scores  below ;  for  this  has  deluged  mil¬ 
lions  with  the  lava  tide  of  woe.  Tho’ 
in  the  path  of  battles  darkest  streams 
of  blood  may  roll ;  yet  while  I  kill 
ed  the  body  I  have  damned  the  ve¬ 
ry  soul.  The  cholera,  the  plague, 
the  sword,  such  ruin  never  wro’t, 
as  I  in  mirth  or  malice  on  the 
innocent  have  brought.  And 
still  I  breathe  upon  them,  and 
they  shrink  before  my  breath, 
and  year  by  year  my  thousands 
tread  the  dusty  way  of  death.” 

Apron-Strings. 

“  Touno  girls,  what  has  become  of  the  apron-strings  of  your 
mothers  P’ — Newspaper  Query.  What,  indeed !  Rarely  does  one 
see,  now-a-days,  that  beautiful  solicitude  and  tender  care  of  a  daughter 
which  characterised  the  period  of  our  mothers’  and  grandmothers' 
^ys.  Then,  in  order  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  young  lady, 
it  was  first  neoessary  to  be  introduced  to  the  parents,  and  if  they  saw 
fit,  the  young  gentleman  was  invited  to  oall.  Now  a  girl  has  but  to 
meet  a  yonng  man  once  or  twice  at  a  friend’s  house,  or  on  the  street. 


perhaps,  and  she  feels  at  perfect  liberty  to  ask  him  to  come  and  see 
her,  and  oftentimes  the  acquaintance  is  not  made  by  the  honourable 
means  of  an  introduction  either.  Mamma  may  possibly  ask  the  next 
morning  after  the  first  call ;  “  Who  was  here  so  late,  and  laughing  so 
loudly,  last  night,  Minnie  ?”  And  Minnie  will  unblushingly  reply  | 
“  Oh,  Tom”  (his  given  name  quite  pat  upon  her  giddy  tongue),  “  Oh, 
Tom  Collins,  and  he  is  just  too  lovely  for  anything ;  such  sweet  neck¬ 
ties  and  tiny  little  boots  as  he  wears !”  Mamma  smiles  at  the  girlish 
enthusiasm,  and  with  no  mere  inqniry  into  his  character  or  morals, 
Mr.  Tom  Collins  is  allowed  to  visit  little  Minnie.  He  meets  her  on 
her  way  home  from  school ;  carries  h^r  books,  puts  foolish  thoughts 
into  her  head,  and  studious  ones  out,  and  in  a  short  time  he  takes  her 
to  the  theatre  or  matinie,  perhaps,  with  ice-creams  or  oysters  after. 
This  goes  on,  and  before  Minnie  is  out  of  the  “  Normal”  she  is  en¬ 
gaged,  surreptitiously  it  may  be,  but  it  ends  in  marriage  with  a  man 
about  whom  her  parents  know  little  or  nothing ;  or  else  results  in 
some  wildly  talked  about  escapade  which  mars  and  soils  the  whiteness 
of  her  maiden  plumage.  Ob,  girls,  what  has  become  of  the  apron- 
strings  of  your  mothers  ?  And  yet  should  we  condemn  or  blame  the 
I>oor  children  of  these  mothers  ?  Ob,  no,  let  us  rather  find  excuse 
and  pity  for  them  in  our  charitable  hearts.  What  better  do  they 
know?  Indeed  the  mothers  of  to-day — not  all.  Heaven  be  praised, 
else  we  might  cry  indeed  with  bitterness,  “  0  tempora  !  0  mores  /” — 
the  mothers  of  “  our  girls”  to-day  are  often  as  light  and  trifling  as 
their  daughters.  What  with  their  art  of  dressing  and  beautifying, 
and  making  yonthful  that  which  is  pas-de,  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to 
tell  mother  from  daughter.  Apron-strings,  indeed!  who  hears  of 
them  now  P  It  is  jaunty  hats,  becoming  costumes,  and  bewildering 
coiffures;  as  for  strings,  the  only  kind  they  think  or  prate  of  are 
those  which  tie  their  pull-backs  and  paniers !  Oh,  mothers,  piuse  an 
instant.  To  what  end  will  this  lax  freedom  in  time  drift  your 
daughters  ?  It  is  fair  and  pleasant  and  right  to  give  them  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  trust ;  but,  we  pray  you,  put  on  some  aprons  once  more, 
and  tie  onr  girls  fast  to  obedience,  duty,  dignity,  and  honour.  Let 
us  have  the  old-time  reign  and  fashion  of  aprons— and  apron-strings ! 
— American  Magazine. 

Morgan  I0  Pay. 

The  story  of  “  Morgan  le  Fay”  is  to  be  found  in  Sir  Thomas 
Malory’s  “  Book  of  King  Arthur,”  first  printed  by  Caiton  in  1485. 
Morgan,  or  Morgan  le  Fay,  who  was  the  third  sister  of  King  Arthur 
on  the  mother’s  side,  “  was  put  to  school  in  a  nunnery,  and  there  she 
learned  so  much  that  she  was  a  great  clerk  of  nigromancy,  and  after 
she  was  wedded  to  King  Uriens  of  the  land  of  Gore.”  She  was  as 
fair  a  lady  as  might  be,  but  her  days  seemed  to  have  been  passed 
chiefly  in  devising  mischief  against  the  king  and  in  opposing  the 
policy  of  Merlin.  Her  learning  or  “  negromancy”  was  early  brought 
into  play  touching  the  sword  Excalihur,  the  scabbard  whereof  was  of 
such  virtue  that  its  possessor  never  lost  blood  were  he  never  so  sore 
wounded.  This  scabbard  Arthur  placed  in  trust  with  his  sister,  but 
“  she  loved  another  knight  better  than  her  husband  King  Uriens  or 
King  Arthur,  and  she  would  hare  had  Arthur  her  brother  slain,  and 
therefore  she  let  make  another  scabbard  like  it  by  enchantment,  and 
gave  the  scabbard  of  Excalibur  to  her  lovo,”  Sir  Accolon.  We  next 
hear  of  her  in  connection  with  the  tale  of  the  “Enchanted  Ship” 
(book  iv.,  chap.  6),  how  King  Arthur,  King  Uriens,  and  Sir  Accolon 
embarked  with  the  twelve  damsels,  how  Arthur  was  beguiled,  and 
with  the  false  Excalibur,  fought  Accolon,  not  knowing  it  was  he.  In 
this  fight  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  interfered  to  save  Arthur,  for  by  her 
encliantment  the  true  sword  fell  out  of  Accolon’s  hand,  and  was 
seized  by  Arthur :  then  followed  the  discovery  of  Morgan  le  Fay’s 
treachery,  the  reconciliation  of  the  Knights,  and  the  death  of  Accolon 
from  loss  of  blcmd.  So  when  Accolon  was  dead  the  King  “  let  send 
him  on  an  horse-bier  with  six  knights  unto  Camelot,  and  said,  ‘  Bear 
him  to  my  sister,  Morgan  le  Fay,  and  say  that  I  send  her  him  to  a 
present,  and  tell  her  that  I  have  my  sword  Excalibur,  and  the  scab¬ 
bard.’  ”  Meanwhile  the  Sorceress,  deeming  her  brother  dead,  com¬ 
passed  the  death  of  her  husband  as  he  lay  sleeping  in  his  bed,  but  as 
she  lifted  up  the  sword  to  smite  him,  her  son  caught  her  by  the  hand 
and  stayed  her.  When  tidings  came  of  the  death  of  her  lover  Accolon, 
and  how  Arthur  had  now  the  sword,  Morgan  le  Fay  set  off  for  the 
Abbey  of  Nuns  where  the  King  lay,  and  as  he  slept  stole  into  his 
chamber  to  obtain  jtossession  of  Excalibur.  'The  naked  weapon  was 
in  her  brother’s  hand,  so  that  she  durst  not  take  it,  bnt  the  scabbard 
■he  secured,  and  went  her  way.  When  the  King  awoke,  he,  with  Sir 
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OngiUke,  hastened  after  the  woman ;  bat  she,  when  she  found  them 
dose  upon  her,  threw  the  scabbard  into  the  deep  waters  of  a  lake,  and 
shaped  herself  and  her  attendants  by  enchantment  into  stone.  Thus 
far  her  “  negromancy”  had  been  of  little  avail ;  so  now  she  departed 
into  her  own  country  of  Gore,  and  devised  a  new  mischief  in  the 
form  of  a  mantle,  the  richest  that  ever  was  seen,  set  full  of  precious 
stones.  This  she  sent  by  a  damsel  to  her  brother  as  a  gift  in  earnest 
of  repentance,  which,  when  the  King  saw  it,  pleased  him  not  a  little. 
Luckily  for  him,  however,  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  interposed,  and 
advised  him  not  to  put  on  the  mantle,  nor  allow  any  knight  to  try  it 
on,  till  the  damsel  who  brought  it  had  first  worn  it.  This  the  girl  at 
first  declined  to  do,  as  not  seemly  in  her  to  clothe  herself  in  king’s 
apparel.  “  ‘  By  my  head,  said  Arthur,  ‘  ye  shall  wear  it  or  it  come  on 
my  back,  or  any  man’s  that  here  is.’  And  so  the  King  made  it  to  be 
put  upon  her,  and  forth  withal  she  fell  down  dead,  and  never  more 
spake  word  after,  and  burnt  to  coals.”  Of  course,  this  made  the  King 
wonderfully  wroth,  still  his  sister  continued  her  malpractices  ;  but  the 
rest  of  her  acts  and  her  enchantments,  the  death  of  her  paramours, 
how  she  warred  contiuoally  against  good,  and  how  she  silently  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  history  on  the  burning  of  the  Castle  of  La  Beale 
Regard,  are  written  in  the  first  ten  books  of  “  Morte  d’Arthur.”  Mr. 
Frederick  A.  Sandy’s  pen  and  ink  drawing  illustrates  the  royal  witch 
at  her  unholy  work  upon  the  jewelled  mantle.  The  mystic  garment 
has  been  fashioned  by  her  own  hands  in  the  loom,  which  fills  the 
extreme  right  of  the  drawing ;  the  jewels  have  been  fastened  on,  and, 
as  she  passes  over  it  the  enchantment  of  her  unearthly  fire,  she  chants 
her  direful  incantation. — From  the  British  Architect,  October  3tst, 
1879. 

Hot-Water  Pipes  for  Booms. 

Foe  heating  ro  -water  pipes  should  be  rough  on  the  surface 

and  black  in  colour. 

NOTICE. 

Ladies  wishing  to  advertise  work  of  home  manufacture,  tinting  of 
oartes,  pet  animals,  Ac.,  for  sale,  can  do  so  in  this  portion  of  the 
paper.  Charge  for  insertion,  one  penny  per  word. 

Advertisements  of  cosmetics,  depilatories,  and  hair-dyes  cannot  be 
inserted  here. 

Ladies’  own  materials  cut  out  and  fitted  at  a  moderate  charge  at 
40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden.  Lessons  in  cutting  out  and 
fitting.  For  particulars  address  Madame  Letellier.  'The  use  of  the 
Wanxer  Sewing  Machine  and  the  Darning  Machine  taught.  Lessons 
free  to  purchasers. 

Keating’s  Cough  Lozenges  cure  coughs,  asthma,  bronchitis. 
Medical  testimony  states  that  no  other  medicine  is  so  effectual  in  the 
cure  of  these  dangerous  maladies.  One  lozenge  alone  gives  case,  one 
or  two  at  bedtime  insures  rest.  For  relieving  difficulty  of  breathing 
they  are  invaluable.  They  contain  no  opium  nor  any  violent  drug. 
Sold  by  all  chemists,  in  tins,  is.  i^d.  and  2s.  9d.  each. — Advt. 

Cheap  Pocket-Handkerchiefs. — “The  fine  cambric  handker¬ 
chiefs  sold  by  Robinson  and  Cleaver  far  excel  any  I  have  hitherto 
■een  at  the  same  prices.”  Write  for  specimens  of  their  fine  cambric 
hem-stitched  handkerchiefs  at  6s.  6d.  per  dozen,  and  their  exquisitely 
fine  quality  at  half-a-gulnea  per  dozen,  as  they  are  marvellously  good. 
Samples  poet  free.  Makers  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — Advt. 

The  Decorative  Art  Material  Company  are  now  showing  a 
splendid  assortment  of  silk  plashes,  Utrecht  velvets,  art  fustians,  noil 
velvets,  woollen  and  other  tapestries,  heavy  twill  cretonnes,  Ac.,  suit¬ 
able  for  curtains  and  furniture- coverings.  The  designs  and  new  art 
colourings  are  in  the  most  fashionable  and  recherchi  styles,  and  have 
been  specially  selected  for  the  coming  season.  Prices  strictly  moderate 
and  marked  in  plain  figures.  Twill  cretonnes  from  7id-  Patterns 
sent  post  free.  Dep6t,  19,  Charing-cross,  S.W. — Advt. 

Ladies,  send  10  stamps  to  Manageress,  Underclothing  Department, 
E.  Avis  and  Co.,  213,  Upper-street,  Islington,  N.,  for  an  article  of 
great  comfort  and  utility  to  all  ladies.  No  one  should  be  without  this 
useful  article. — Advt. 

“  Such  cheap  pocket-handkerohieffi  for  gentlemen,  hemmed  for 
Qse,  as  their  real  Irish  cambric  at  5s.  6d.,  and  beautifully  fine  at 
8s.  I  id.  per  dozen,  and  their  gents’  hem-stitched,  now  so  fashionable,  at 
Ss.  9d.  per  dozen,  are  a  boon  indeed.”  Vide  Pren.  Samples  post  f^. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  by  appointment  to  the  Queen,  Belfast. — 
Advt. 


Crewels,  Embroidery,  and  Br.vidino.  Patterns  in  every  kind 
sent  to  choose  from.  Transferring  patterns  from  4^d.  the  six  yards. 
'Transferring  cloths  for  marking  on  light  or  dark  niaterials — White, 
I8.'6d. ;  Blue,  is.  per  sheet.  Crash  and  Serge  Patterns  sent.  Ladies’ 
own  materials  marked.  B.  Francis,  16,  Hanway-street,  Oxford- 
street,  London,  W. — Advt. 

Cheap  Damask  Table  Linen. — We  are  now  offering  a  very  cheap  lot 
of  real  Irish  damask  table-cloths,  in  all  sizes,  commencing  at  38.  i  id. 
each,  z  yards  square.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Linen  Mannfacturers, 
Belfast.  Samples  post  free. — Advt. 

Fob  Exchange.— Several  volumes  of  Englishwoman’s  Magazine. 
Poultry  wanted.  Address,  Mrs.  Morrah,  Winton  House,  Canter¬ 
bury. — Advt. 

Special  to  Ladies. — Evening  cachemires,  13s.  9d.,  dress  length. 
Exquisite  shades  in  pink,  sky,  coral,  cream,  dove,  grey,  cardinal,  and 
white;  any  length  cut.  A,ngora  tweed,  5s.  6d.,  7s.  iid.,  and  14s.  6d., 
dress  length.  Black  and  dark  cachemires,  is.  S^d.  per  yard,  41 
inches  wide.  Velveteen,  black,  is.  ojd.  per  yard,  Pompadour,  ditto, 
IS.  iiH-  por  yard.  Calicoes,  2s.  iid.  dozen.  All  wool  flannels  from 
8jd-  per  yard.  Patterns  of  all  free,  S.  Amery,  7,  Hi-h-streot, 
Clapham,  London. — Advt. 

The  “Shamrock  Diapers”  for  Pinafores,  Nursery,  Ac.,  Ac.  As 
soft  as  silk  and  defies  wear  and  tear.  Patterns  post  free  of  R.  Allin 
(special  London  agent),  73,  Upper-street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road. — 
Advt.  , 

All  the  most  useful  shapes  in  real  Irish  linen  collars  for  ladies  and 
children,  3s.  iid.  per  dozen ;  3-fold  fine  linen ;  and  for  grents,  4-fold, 
at  48. 1  id.  and  5s.  iid.  per  dozen;  3-fold  cuffs  for  ladies,  gentlemen, 
and  children,  5s.  iid.  per  dozen.  Write  for  samples  (post  free),  and 
you  will  save  50  per  cent.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Belfast.— Advt. 

Monograms  and  Initial  Letters  in  various  designs  for  handkerchiefs 
and  ladies’  underclothing,  from  z^d.  per  letter.  Samples  of  letters,  Ac., 
free  by  post  from  R.  Allin,  “  The  Universal  Outfitter,”  73,  Upper, 
street,  and  464,  Kingsland-road,  London. — Advt. 

Ladies  requiring  governesses,  companions,  lady,  cook,  and  working 
housekeepers,  matrons,  maids,  nurses.  Miss  Frost,  Ladies’  Employ¬ 
ment  Agency,  59,  Berners-street. — Advt. 

Our  real  Irish  linen  for  underclothing,  our  fine  Iri^h  linen  diaper 
both  yard  wide,  at  one  shilling  per  yard,  and  our  brown  dress  linen  at 
SJd.  per  yard,  cannot  be  matched  at  the  price.  Patterns  post  free. 
Robinson  and  Cleaver,  the  Royal  Irish  Linen  Warehouse,  Belfast, 
by  appointment  Manufacturers  to  the  Queen. — Advt. 

Needlework  made  by  ladies  in  reduced  circumstances  sold  at 
moderate  prices  at  Miss  Frost’s,  59,  Bemers-street.  The  depot  is 
kept  up  without  the  usual  subscription. — Advt. 

“  I  COULD  hardly  believe  that  such  excellent  qualities  as  their  ladie.^ , 
bordered  real  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  hemmed  for  use  at  38. 3d. 
and  58.  iid.  per  dozen,  could  be  sold  for  the  prices.”  See  Press. 
Samples  post  free.  Robinson  and  Cleaver,  Manufacturers  to  Her 
Majesty,  Belfast. — Advt. 

COMMISSIONS  FROM  ABROAD. 

To  judge  from  the  letters  that  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the 
columns  of  the  Conversazione  from  ladies  residing  abroad,  they  appear 
to  experience  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  articles  of  dress  of  recent 
fashion  and  good  style,  and  it  seems  almost  impossible  for  dwellers  in 
India,  America,  and  Australia  to  procure  the  many  luxuries  of  the 
wardrobe,  the  dressing-room,  and  the  cuisine,  which  to  those  who 
live  at  home  have  almost  become  necessaries.  The  convenience, 
therefore,  seems  to  be  considerable  that  would  accrue  to  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  even  at  home,  in  places  remote  from  fashion  and  shops, 
from  being  placed  in  a  position  to  correspond  with  some  one  in 
London  capable  of  executing  commissions  for  ladies.  It  is  in  the 
belief  that  she  may  be  useful  in  this  way  that  Madame  Adile 
Letellier,  40,  Tavistock-street,  Covent-garden,  has  made  arrange¬ 
ments  which  enable  her  to  execute  any  orders  of  the  foregoing  kind. 

In  transmitting  such  commissions,  ladies  are  requested  to  be  very 
precise  in  giving  details,  description,  Ac.,  of  the  articles  they  order, 
as  it  would  be  impossible  to  change  them  after  having  been  sent 
abroad. 

Madame  Letellier  reserves  the  right  of  charging  ten  per  cent,  com¬ 
mission  upon  articles  the  purchase  of  which  entails  much  outlay  of 
time  or  expense  of  other  kinds. 


<UM 


THE  ENGLISHW(>MAIf’S  DOMESTIC  MAGAZINE. 

^  LISTE^fc  COMPANY, 

niANNINGHAM  2miiZ.S,  BRADFORD. 

MAJIUFACTURERS  OF 

MACHINE  SILKS  and  TWISTS,  BUTTON  HOLE  SILK  TWISTS, 
KNITTING  and  EMBROIDERY  SILKS,  FILOSELLE,  &o. 

Recommended  for  Strength,  Evenness,  and  Pure  Dye. 
lL.cngt:li  iiiclioatetl  on  encli  Label  g’ltar-antoecl. 

OXtfE2  TltlAXM  ■W’lLI-  I»RO'VB  mSEZR  SX7PJE:RXORZ'X''Sr. 

L.  and  Co.'s  KNITTING  SILKS  wash  as  well  as  any  produced. 

Sold  by  all  Drapers,  Haberdashers,  Berlin  Wool  Houses,  Sewing  Machine  Agents,  &c. 

..  _  ,  4 

Wholesale  Depot LONDON,  2,  FALCON  SQUARB,  B.C. 

MANCHESTER  ;-26,  YORK  STREET. 


RIMMEL’S  CHOICE  PERFUMERY. 

RIMMEL’S  HIGHLY  FRAGRANT  PERFUMES, 

iHLANO-Ini.AKO,  WoOD  VlOLET,  JOCKEY  ClCB, 

White  Rose,  &c.,  from  2s.  6d. 

RIMMEL’S  TOILET  VINEGAR. 

n  indispensable  requisite  in  all  families.  Is.,  2s.  tid.,  and  5s. 

RIMMEL’S  PURE  WHITE  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  6d.  and  is. 

RIMMEL'S  AROMATIC  OZONIZER.  OR  NATURAL  AIR  PURIFIER,  Are  warranted  not  to  contain  a  single  particle  of  mercury  oi 

A  fragrant  powder,  producing  by  simple  slow  evaporation  the  any  other  miniTal  substance,  but  to  consist  entirely  of  medicinal 

lefreshiug  and  healthy  emanations  of  the  Pine  and  Eucalyptus  matters  purely  vegetable. 

Forests.  It  is  well  adapted  for  Places  of  Worship,  Hospitals,  Have  been  used  hi/  the  Public  for  over  Forty  Yearg, 

Bchool-rooms,  Theatres,  Concert  Halls,  Hotels,  Dwelling  And  have  proved  thefr  value  in  thousands  of  instances  in 

louses.  Cabins  of  iships,  &c.  Dr.  Hassall,  in  his  analytical  Diseases  of  the  Head,  Chest,  Bowels,  Liver,  and  Kidneys ;  also 

."eport,  says,  “A  more  effective  and  agreeable  disinfectant  *^'^™*’**'’'*" 

luii  never  been  before  offered  to  the  Public.”  ’  are  one  of  the  BESl  jp.UiClAEis  KAOWA.  _ 

“If™ 

U  ^  1^  ■*'-*  J  AA  Ai  Tj  A..,  Fleet-street,  London,  and  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  United 

BRFniFR  BV  APFOIMllENT  TO  ll.lLll.  TUE  I’KI.NCESS  OF  W.UES,  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  8,  14,  or  33  Stamps. 

96, Strand;  128,  Hegent-street ;  and  2A,  Cornhill,  London.  Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Mculdne  Vendors. 


THE  GREAT  FAMILY  MEDICINE  OF  THE  AGE. 


^EVER  GO 
.4 

JOURNEY 


NIITnOUT 

THESE 

USEFUL  PILIA 


1 


THE  “EXCELSIOR”  PATENT  SPRING 

MATTRESS. 

Ease,  Comfort,  Cleanliness,  Uniform  Elasticity,  Adaptation  to  form  of  Body, 
Noiselessness  and  Economy,  all  attained  to  perfection. 

TTTpTTT7Qm  A  w  A  p  TT I  Ccrtiticale  of  Merit  at  Manchester  and  Salford  Sanitary  Association’s 
^  AliU  ^  Exhibition  in  connection  with  British  Medical  Society,  Au^mst  6 — 18, 1877. 
tl'DTiV'C'  TuriPTkAT  1  Sanitary  Institute  of  Great  Britain’s  Leamington  Exhibition,  October  3 — 

rivi^Jij  lYLJijJJALt  1 13^  1877. 

SUPPLIED  BY  CABINET  MAKERS,  UPHOLSTERERS,  AND  FURNISHING  IRONMONGERS. 

ILLUSTRATED  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULARS  FROM 

CHORLTON  AND  DUCDALE,  19,  BLACKFRIARS  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 


IHE  “PEACOCK”  VELVETEEN,  icrsiciiiT’s 

A  New  Velveteen,  which  Never  turns  Brown.  DBI8SH0LDEB  I  ELEVATOR. 

After  many  and  costly  experiments,  a  process  of  Dyeing 

Velveteen  has  been  discovered  which  produces  a  Pebmanext  THE  ||  !!  ELEVATOR. 

Bine-Black.  TheseVelvetcens  arc  now  offcred.to  the  Trade  by  , 

ASIITOJN  .t  CO..  Th..  article  mcot,  W  Sold  by  all 

i,  CHORLTON  STREET,  MANCHESTER.  “•  Wk  Drapers,  Ac.,  with 

- '>3'  ’"‘""fl  '.11%  the  Patent  Eureha 

JOHN  JACKSON,  susi.™dors 

lANUFACTURER  OF  JET  ORNAMENTS,  to  rail  or  lower  l 

16,  WtSTBOROUGH  STREET,  SCARBOROUGH.  without  '  See  that  the  trade- 

urccls  are  forwarded  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  unfastening  the  ■jjy'  e.  gauntlet, 

to  the  Colonies,  &c.  Price  Lists  post  free.  holder.  lOffKaM  3  jg  qq  each  box. 


DRE88H01DEB 


This  article  meots 
a  want  long  felt 
by  ladies  wearing 
dress  suspenders 
enabling  the  wearer 
to  raise  or  lower 
the  train  without 
unfastening  the 
holder. 


ELEVATOR. 

ELEVATOR. 

Sold  by  all 
Drapers,  Ac.,  with 
the  Patent  Eureka 
and  other  dress- 
holders  attached. 
See  that  the  trade¬ 
mark,  a  gauntlet, 
is  on  each  box. 


/ 


J 


WATSOIPS 


The  Best  Article  for  Washing, 


COMPRESSED  AAMHft 

LAUNDRY  SOAP 

Is  made  of  the  FINEST  materials  and  guaranteed 
to  be  a  FURIFIED  &  GENUINE  SOAP.  One  pound 
•bar  will  do  as  much  work  as  two  pounds  nf  ordinary 
Yellow  Soap,  and  is  much  more  economical  than  the 
many  cheap  and  adulterated  soaps,  which  quickly 
waste  away  in  using. 

One  Trial  will  ensure  its  constant  use. 

Sold  in  llb.baritU5<i.each  by  all  Grocen,  Oilmen  ^theStoret. 

Manufactory :  Whitehall  Soap  Works,  Leeds. 


'^yOR’J^ASHlNG 

I&ce,  Linen,  Koalini,  Flannel,  Merino,  Ae. 

^  Without  Injury  to  Ue  Hands,  Colour  or  Fabric. 


AND  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

To  be  obtained  of  all  Stores,  Grocers,  Oilmen,  di 


TO  SECURE  A  GOOD  COMPLEXION, 

•  USE 

PEARS’  TRANSPARENT  SOAP 

A  speciality  for  sensitive  skin,  removing  all  wrinkles,  redness,  roughness,  and  chapping,  and  maintainir 
a  healthful  condition  of  the  skin — the  basis  of  all  beauty.  Its  purity  has  induced  the  Surgeons 
St.  John’s  Hospital  for  the  Skin,  Lcicester-square,  London,  to  recommend  it  there  to  all  patients.  Il 
d.urability  makes  it  the  cheapest  to  use,  and  its  perfume  the  most  agreeable. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  PERFUMER'  . 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


CROSBY’S 


COOgTeLIXIiI 


SIX  PRIZE  MEDALS. 


WARNING. 


When  you .  ask  -for  . 

Reckitt’s 

FAR  I  S 

Blue 


See  th^fyou  getit 
'  (1  qualities  are  often  substituted^ 


Is  speoially  recommended  by  several  eminent  Physicians,  and  by 
DB.  BOUKE,  Scarborough,  Author  of  the  '*  Auti-Lanoet." 

It  has  been  used  with  the  most  signal  success  tor  Asthma, 
Bronchitis,  Cunsum^on,  Coughs,  Influenza,  Consumptive  bight- 
Sweats,  Spitting  of  mood,  Shortness  of  BreaUi,  and  aU  ASectloni 
of  the  Throat  and  Cheat. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  at  Is.  9d.,  ds.  6d.,  and  11s.  each,  by  all 
respectable  Chemista,  and  wholesale  by  JAMES  M.  CBOSBT, 
Chemist,  Scarborough. 

•V*  Invalids  should  read  Crosby’s  Prize  Treatise  on  *'  Disiists 
or  THE  Lcnos  AMD  aie-Tesselb,"  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had 
Gratis  of  aU  Chemista. 


G  III  ej 

:4-Jrlack  lead! 


CLEAN!  NO' DUST!! 

The  t)OME  BLACK  LEAD  differs  from  the  or  • 
nary  kinds  in  the  following  IMPORTANT  POINT  — 

It  is  manufacturedr  only  from  selected  mateiiels  of  th  -lES 
QUALI'l' Y,  and  being  prepared  by  a  special  process,  it  i  oa 
POLISHES  quickly,  but  also  adheres  at  once  to  tl  '■» 
or  grate,  thereby  AVOIDING  INJURY  TO  THE  F  1 
TORE  from  dust.— Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen  everywhere. 
FOB  EXCELLENCE  Rfll  fl  lIFnAI  FOB  CLEANLINBS 
,0P  QUALITY  UULU  meUAL  IM  USE 


1 .  .TAMES!  &  SON  S  ^1%'^  ,'^P  LY  M  0  U 


XUM 
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